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architecture,  has  in  late  years  been  occupied  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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LIMA 

“THE  NOBLE.  DISTINGUISHED.  AND  VERY  LOYAL 
CITY  OF  THE  KINGS” 

By  Julia  MacLeax  ViSas 

Pan  American  Union  Staff 

IIMA  is  a  city  which  has  tlie  charm  and  the  prestige  of  age  as  well  as 
I  1  the  modern  smartness  of  asphalt  streets  and  tall  buildings.  Not 
only  its  wealth  but  the  many  heroic  and  curious  episodes  which  crowd 
its  history  have  made  it  notable  since  the  day  when  it  was  founded  by 
Francisco  Pizarro  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  two  years  after  he 
had  subjugated  Peru  and  forty-three  years  after  Columbus  had  discov¬ 
ered  America.  Visitors  cannot  but  be  aware  of  its  storied  atmosphere, 
for  if  Cuzco  represents  the  glory  of  the  Inca  empire,  Lima  is  the  symbol 
of  Spanish  power  in  the  southern  continent.  Vast  was  the  extent  of  the 
domain  governed  by  the  viceroys  of  Peru.  For  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries  they  ruled  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  all  the  Spanish  territory  in 
South  America  except  Venezuela,  and  for  another  hundred  years  out¬ 
ranked  all  other  Spanish  officials  overseas,  although  two  new  viceroyal¬ 
ties  had  diminished  their  jurisdiction.  Only  with  the  defeat  of  the 
enigmatic  Viceroy  La  Serna  at  Ayacucho  was  the  power  of  Spain  in 
South  America  finally  broken.  The  Bolivarian  Museum  in  Mag¬ 
dalena  Vieja,  a  Lima  suburb,  now  guards  in  a  safe  the  original  capitu¬ 
lation  which  he  signed  with  Sucre,  his  valiant  and  generous  conqueror, 
on  December  9,  1824. 

It  was  January  G-  Epiphany — 1535,  when  three  messengers  sent  by 
Pizarro  from  the  mountainous  interior  in  search  of  a  city  site  near  the 
sea  arrived  at  an  Indian  village  on  the  hank  of  the  Rfmac  River, 
situated,  it  is  said,  exactly  where  the  main  square  of  Lima  is  now 
located.  On  January  18,  Pizarro  himself  came  and  with  seventy  fol¬ 
lowers,  thirteen  of  whom  were  Spaniards,  founded  the  “City  of  the 
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Kiiifis.”  It  was  so  called,  accordin';  to  sonic  authorities,  in  honor  of 
the  Three  Kings  of  the  East  on  wliosc  day  Pizarro’s  scouts  had  reached 
the  chosen  location,  and  according  to  others,  in  honor  of  the  Spanish 
inonarchs.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  triangle;  the  nar¬ 
row  streets,  intersecting  at  right  angles,  today  form  the  ancient  part 
of  liima.  As  it  has  grown  it  has  extended  toward  the  sea  eight  miles 
away,  and  has  changed  from  a  small  settlement  to  a  metropolis  of 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  with  handsome  streets  and 
tree-lined  boulevards. 

During  its  early  years,  the  city  grew  slowly,  hut  by  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  it  had  acquired  beauty  and  renown.  It  was  the 


TMK  MINISTRY  OF  PROMOTION. 


This  iiKKlern  edifice  houses  the  ortices  of  Ihe  Deimrliiient  of  IToiiinlion.  whose  duties  lire  conceriietl  w  ith 
the  ailvanrenient  of  coniinerce  ami  imhistries,  developiiieiil  of  iiatiiral  resources,  coiniiiunicatioiis, 
attricull  lire,  and  imhlic  works. 


capital  of  Spain  in  South  America;  through  it  flowed  streams  of  gold 
and  silver,  commerce  throve,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  lived  in 
luxury.  The  University  of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  in  the  Americas, 
had  been  founded  in  1551.  The  palaces  of  the  nobility  had  great 
patios  into  which  their  coaches  were  driven;  spacious  drawing  rooms 
richly  furnished;  and  facades  notable  for  the  balconies  of  carved 
wood  from  which  the  ladies  of  the  family,  in  an  echo  of  Moorish  cus¬ 
toms,  could  see  without  being  seen — or  at  least  any  more  than  they 
wished  to  be  seen.  A  perfect  example  of  such  a  mansion,  one  erected 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  preserved  in  Lima  by  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Government.  This  is  the  former  Torre  Tagle  Palace,  now  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  enchanting  tiles  which  line  its 


PORTALES  DE  BOTONEROS. 


This  row  <if  shops.  diiliMn  from  the  sevenleeiilh  century,  acquired  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
sellers  of  notions  were  established  there.  One  tower  of  the  cathedral,  which  al.so  faces  the  Plaza,  is  shown 
at  the  left. 


patio  and  stairs  were  brouglit  from  Seville,  its  carved  and  beamed 
ceilings  are  of  heavy  dark  wood,  and  its  walls,  bung  with  red  dam¬ 
ask,  make  an  appropriate  background  for  the  portraits  of  its  first 
owners  and  the  magnificent  carved  furniture  of  the  era.  Its  two 
balconies  are  the  most  e.xquisite  in  Lima. 

The  visitor  to  Lima  who  is  staying  at  the  excellent  modern  hotel 
on  the  Plaza  de  San  Martin  looks  out  on  a  handsome,  busy  square 
flanked  by  imposing  modern  buildings  which  preserve  the  flavor  of 
Lima  by  their  portafes,  or  arcades,  along  the  street.  In  the  center  is 
the  statue  of  the  Argentine  hero  who  brought  troops  to  the  aid  of 
Peru  in  her  struggle  for  independence  and  therefore  was  proclaimed 
“Protector  of  Peru.”  Leaving  this  square  for  the  ancient  Plaza  de 
Armas,  the  center  of  the  city,  one  takes  the  Jiron  de  la  Union.  The 
use  of  the  word  jfVda  for  street  is  a  peculiarity  of  Lima;  to  the  Limeno, 
a  calle,  the  usual  Spanish  word  for  street,  is  only  one  block  of  a  jiron, 
and  every  calle  has  its  name — somewhat  difficult  for  the  foreigner, 
but  fascinating  because  of  its  reflections  of  the  colonial  life  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  inimitably  set  down  by  Ricardo  Palma  in  his  Tra- 
(liciones  Peruanas.  It  should  he  added,  however,  that  it  is  only  the 
old  streets  which  are  jirones.  As  one  walks  along  the  Jiron  de  la 
Union,  one  passes  fine  shops  under  ancient  overhanging  balconies; 
the  street  is  crowded  with  automobiles  and  trolley  cars;  the  side¬ 
walks  overflow  with  pedestrians.  Especially  noteworthy  to  the 
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stranger  is  the  display  of  hand-wrought  silver,  either  colonial  or  in 
the  colonial  style.  The  last  two  blocks  before  reaching  the  Plaza  de 
Annas  are  called  respectively  Espaderos,  because  in  colonial  times 
the  sword  makers  were  established  here,  and  Mercaderes,  because 
merchants  chose  this  location  for  business  from  the  early  days  of 
the  city. 

The  Plaza  de  Armas  is,  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  the  main 
square  of  the  city.  Time  has  passed,  leaving  it  redolent  of  history  and 
romance;  it  has  witnessed  many  of  the  reverses  of  fortune  and  much  of 
the  joy  and  sorrow  in  the  life  of  the  Limenos.  Today  taxis  stand 
waiting  to  bustle  off,  many  persons  pass  through  or  linger  on  the 
benches,  and  little  boys  selling  lottery  tickets  besiege  everyone. 
In  the  center  of  the  square,  surrounded  by  palms  and  flowei-s,  is  a 
beautiful  bronze  fountain  of  three  basins,  possibly  the  oldest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  was  once  surmounted  by  an  angel,  but  this,  being  golden,  is 
said  to  have  flown  away  one  night.  Around  the  base  of  the  fountain 
appears  repeated  the  city’s  coat  of  arms,  as  granted  by  Charles  V  and 
his  mother  Juana.  It  bears  the  latter’s  double-headed  eagle  and 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  three  stars  which  supposedh’  symbolize  the 
Three  Magi. 

On  one  side  of  the  square  rises  the  cathedral,  now  a  basilica  by 
papal  authorization;  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  church  on  this 
site  was  laid  by  Pizarro  on  the  day  when  he  founded  the  city.  The 
l)resent  edifice  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  the 
foundation  of  others  destroyed  by  earthquakes;  its  plans  were  drawn 
by  the  presbyter  Matfas  Maestro.  The  imposing  neoclassic  facade 
is  wrought  of  stone  from  Panama  and  adorned  by  two  towel’s.  The 
marvelously  carved  choir  stalls  of  cedar  form  the  chief  artistic  glory 
of  the  cathedral;  its  chief  historic  interest  is  centered  in  the  tomb  of 
Pizarro  in  a  side  chapel  ornamented  with  scenes  from  his  life  executed 
in  mosaic. 

On  a  second  side  of  the  square  is  the  enormous  Government  Palace, 
whose  cornerstone  was  also  laid  by  Pizarro.  It  was  his  residence  and 
has  been  that  of  forty-three  viceroj’s  and  of  all  the  presidents  of  Peru. 
Here,  too,  are  located  various  Government  offices.  Soldiers  guard  the 
great  door,  and  there  is  much  coming  and  going.  The  palace  still 
preserves  its  ancient  form,  being  built  around  large  patios.  The 
reconstruction  which  it  has  undergone  has  been  carefully  executed  in 
the  colonial  style;  its  carved  ceilings,  silver  chandeliers,  and  tiles 
preserve  the  original  atmosphere.  In  the  flower-filled  inner  patio  is  a 
spreading  fig  tree  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Pizarro  himself. 
Next  to  the  palace  on  the  same  side  of  the  square  is  the  archbishop’s 
residence,  a  modern  structure  after  the  colonial  pattern. 

The  other  two  sides  of  the  plaza  are  lined  with  shops  fronted  by 
stone  arcades,  built  in  1693.  One  row  is  called  Botoneros,  because  the 
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first  dealtM’s  in  notions  estahlishod  tlieinselves  here;  the  other  is  tlie 
Portal  (le  los  EftcribatioH,  sinee  the  scriveners  of  the  colony  chose  tliis 
place  for  their  offices.  Other  streets  near  the  plaza  named  for  the 
wares  once  sold  in  them  are  Poirot  Azules,  or  indi«:o;  Pescaderla,  or 
fish  market,  to  which  were  banished  from  the  plaza  in  colonial  times 
the  dealers  in  the  delicious  fish  from  the  Pacific;  and  Mantas,  where 
the  ladies  of  Lima  bought  the  rich  hlack  silk  Indian  shawls  with  which 
they  wrai)ped  themselves  in  artfully  disposed  folds.  Later  the  charm¬ 
ing  lace  mantilla  was  adopted  for  church,  but  this  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  today,  in  favor  of  the  hat.  But  the  Limeha  of  the  present, 
like  her  ancestress  who  went  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  buy 


CHOIR  STALLS  OF  THK  CATHF.DKAL,  LIMA. 

The  site  lor  the  eatliedral  was  chosen  by  I’izarro.  The  beautifully  carved  choir  stalls  of  red  cedar  consti¬ 
tute  a  noteworthy  embellishment. 


flowers  or  the  mixture  of  fragrant  petals  called  inistura,  still  goes  to 
“the  center”  to  shop,  and  thus,  although  she  is  dressed  in  the  latest 
Parisian  mode,  relives  in  a  measure  the  customs  of  the  colony. 

Beyond  the  Plaza  de  Armas  one  comes  to  a  small  shady  square,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  a  beautiful  monument  to  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
Venezuelan  Liberator  who  helped  the  Peruvians  bring  to  a  climax 
their  struggle  for  independence  from  Spain.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
square  stands  the  old  edifice  which  was  once  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion.  The  hall  where  the  inquisitor  held  his  tribunal  is  now  the 
chamber  of  the  Peruvian  Senate;  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rooms  in  Lima  because  of  its  dark  wainscoting  and  exquisitely  carved 
beamed  ceiling  of  mahogany.  Dominating  the  farther  end  of  the 
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TIIK  Hol.iVAK  MONL'.MENT  IN  I, IMA. 

A  iiiiiiiiiiiK-iit  III  Siliii'm  Kiiliviir,  who  iiiiltHi  I’mi  to  con.iumiMiUc  her  inile|ieiii|eiui>,  iNviiiiies  a  coiniiiuiiil- 
iiiK  site  in  a  sniall  si|uare  in  from  of  the  caiiitol. 


plaza  is  the  capitol,  a  nunlern  building  and  a  handsome  one  both 
within  and  without. 

Not  far  from  the  Government  Palace  runs  the  Kimac  River,  shallow 
except  when  swollen  by  mountain  storms.  The  stone  bridge  which 
crosses  it  leads  to  the  section  of  the  city  called  “Below  the  Bridge”, 
where  colonial  Lima  carried  on  much  of  its  social  life.  The  viceroys 
and  the  noble  families  promenaded  in  their  gilded  coaches  along  the 
Avenue  of  the  Barefoot  Friars,  on  the  slope  of  San  Cristobal  Hill. 
This  eminence  received  its  name  because,  so  tradition  says,  the  Inca 
Manco  Capac,  who  was  besieging  the  city  in  1.13.1,  suddenly  raised 
the  siege,  to  the  Spaniards’  amazement,  on  the  day  of  San  Cristobal 
(Saint  Christopher).  As  much  a  wonder  to  them  would  he  the  radio 
station  which  now  tops  the  hill. 

Among  the  famous  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  city  is  the  house  of 
the  Condes  de  la  Presa,  popularly  called  the  house  of  “La  Perricholi,” 
whose  real  name  was  Micaela  Villegas.  This  famous  actress,  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  the  viceroy  of  her  time,  is  the  heroine  of  several  of  the  lively 
Tradiciones  of  Ricardo  Palma,  of  La  Carrosi^e  du  Saint  Sacrement, 
by  Prosper  Merimee,  and  of  other  books. ‘  The  mansion,  now  an 
army  barracks,  is  well  preserved;  its  graceful  verandas,  overlooking 
the  carefully  tended  garden,  its  delicately  carved  and  gilded  altar. 


■  La  Perricholi  is  of  course  best  know  n  to  .American  reuilers  througli  Thornton  Wilder's  imaginative  tale 
TKt  Bridge  of  San  Lull  Reg. — Editor. 
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and  the  drawing;  room  whoso  ceiling  is  adorned  with  medallions 
framed  in  moldings  of  baroque  eurves,  all  bring  to  mind  the  luxurious 
and  courtly  atmosphere  of  eighteenth  century  Lima.  Another  house 
which  with  more  reason  might  he  called  La  IVrrieholi’s  retains  now 
hut  the  faintest  vestiges  of  its  former  charm;  a  few  windows  still  dis- 
play  intact  their  carved  wooden  gratings,  and  here  and  there  a  |)ainted 
molding  may  he  seen  above  the  dark  lumber  room  of  a  carpenter  shop, 


THE  EXTK.WCE  TO 
THE  CmiKCH  OF  SAN 
A(JU.STiN. 

('(instruction  began  in  I.VH  on 
this  church,  whose  ('hurri- 
guerresiiue  fa^'ade  is  an  a<l- 
niirahle  example  of  that 
lloriil  architectural  style. 


whose  floor  was  once  hidden  by  the  voluminous  silken  skirts  of 
fashionable  ladies. 

Many  of  the  churches  of  Lima  were  also  constructed  in  the  colonial 
period.  They  are  notable  especially  for  their  lofty  retables  of  dark 
carved  cedar,  rising  usually  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  each  containing 
several  figures  or  paintings  of  saints  in  their  niches,  as  in  San  Marcelo. 
La  Merced,  San  Agustfn,  and  others  are  attached  to  convents  and 


THE  DOS  DE  MAYO  PLAZA. 

The  monument  commemorates  a  Peruvian  victory  in  a  naval  battle  with  Spanish  forces  on  May  2, 
Palatial  residences  of  harmonious  design  face  the  plaza. 


8  THE  PAX  AMEUICAX  UXIOX 

show  in  sacristy  and  cliarnun<r  patio  many  beautiful  old  tiles  and  the 
carved  beamed  ceilingjs  of  cedar  so  characteristic  of  viceregal  Lima. 
Around  the  cloisters  usually  hang  religious  paintings  of  much  interest 
and  artistic  merit. 

Mementos  of  the  historic  past  are  found  enshrined  in  the  National 
Museum  and  in  the  Bolivarian  Museum,  already  mentioned.  The 
prehistoric  past  has  its  temple  in  the  superb  Archeological  Museum, 
full  of  priceless  objects  from  the  early  cultures  of  Peru:  the  Nazca, 
the  Parakas,  the  Inca,  and  others.  Beautiful  ceramics  of  the  most 
varied  design,  priceless  textiles  of  exquisite  pattern  and  finest  weaving, 
marvelous  feather  robes,  seated  mummies,  with  the  numerous  cover¬ 


ings  in  which  they  were  shrouded,  all  bear  witness  to  the  high  degree 
of  civilization  attained  by  the  Peruvians  long  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  This  museum  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Lima 
to  anyone  who  cares  to  read  something  of  man’s  past  in  the  objects 
which  he  contrived  for  use  and  beauty. 

After  visiting  the  museum  one  may  drive  out  twenty -five  miles  from 
the  city  to  sec,  on  a  lonelj’,  arid  hill  from  which  the  sea  is  glimpsed,  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Pachacamac,  whose  glory  is  so  eloquently 
described  by  Prescott.  Incan  and  prc-Incan  rites  were  celebrated 
here,  and  hither  came  with  Indian  messengers  the  emissaries  of  Pizarro 
seeking  to  collect  part  of  the  gold  for  the  unavailing  ransom  of  Ata- 
hiialpa.  Here  still  lie  in  cpiantity  in  the  barren  dust,  preserved  by  the 
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dryness  of  the  region,  bones  of  men  who  lived  centuries  ago  and  who 
made  the  potter}’  vessels  now  broken  into  a  million  shards. 

Among  the  old  customs  of  Lima  is  the  popular  festival  observed  on 
June  24  on  the  Pampa  dc  Amancaes,  a  level  stretch  of  ground  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  named  for  the  yellow  flowers  which  blossom 
there  at  that  season.  In  viceregal  times  this  was  one  of  the  gayest 
celebrations  of  the  yejir.  All  prepared  for  it  long  in  advance  and  on 
St.  John’s  Day  sallied  forth  in  their  best  array,  on  foot,  in  carriages 
with  liveried  outriders,  or  on  horseback.  Riders  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  fineness  of  their  ponchos,  the  brightness  of  their  neckerchiefs, 
and  the  value  of  their  mettlesome  steeds  and  handsome  saddles.  To 


ALAMEDA  I)E  LOS  DESCALZOS  (AVENTE  OF  THE  BAREFOOT  FRIARS). 

Originally  planne<l  in  ir>lL  this  delightful  promenade  has  retained  a  distinctly  colonial  atmosphere,  in 
spite  of  ornamental  changes  made  as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century. 


the  sound  of  the  guitar,  harp,  and  a  box  beaten  with  the  hands,  couiiles 
tripped  through  the  mnrinera,  sometimes  called  the  zamacneva. 
The  man  and  girl  danced  opposite  each  other,  each  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  in  an  upraised  hand,  waved  gracefully  in  time  with  the  music. 
Meantime  the  musicians  sang  verses,  some  of  which  were  made  up  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Nowadays,  peojde  go  out  more  prosaically 
in  automobiles,  and  from  grandstands  watch  the  Indians  who,  dressed 
in  their  picturesque  bright-colored  costumes  of  hand-woven  wool, 
come  from  all  over  the  country  to  dance  their  folk-dances  and  play 
their  plaintive  music  on  the  native  flute,  harp,  or  Pan’s  pipes.  Several 
years  ago  the  old  “Amancaes”  was  converted  by  Government  decree 
into  the  “Day  of  the  Indian.”  This  affords  an  interesting  means  of 
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seeing  native  ovistoms  wlueli  could  onU’  be  observed  otherwise  by  dint 
of  many  days’  travel.  A  traditional  part  of  the  festival  is  the  sale  of 
typical  Peruvian  dishes  by  viratideran,  who  put  up  their  stands  along 
the  road  to  the  painpa  and  around  it. 

The  great  religious  festival  of  Lima  falls  iti  the  latter  part  of 
October.  Notwithstanding  its  nio<lernity,  the  city  then  takes  on  a 
seventeenth-century  aspect  in  the  colorful  religious  procession  of  Our 
liord  of  Miracles.  This  luis  taken  i)lace  every  year  since  Itio.')  on  the 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twenty-eighth  of  the  month.  Tradition 
relates  that  in  1051  a  negro  painted  in  fresco  on  an  adobe  wall  a  picture 
of  Christ.  When,  four  years  later,  an  earthquake  lay  waste  the  city, 
this  wall  remained  intact  in  the  midst  of  wreckage.  As  a  consequence 
there  arose  a  widespread  worship  of  the  fresco,  now  preserved  on  the 
high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarenes.  It  is  an  oil  copy  which  is 
carried  on  a  rich  and  heavy  platform  of  silver  for  three  days  through 
the  city.  Near  it  walk  the  traditional  :ah>mia(iorax,  earrying  lighted 
silver  censers,  hut  the  viistiireras  of  colonial  times,  who  bore  on  their 
heads  great  trays  of  blossoms,  have  been  replaced  by  members  of  the 
brotherhood  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Our  I^ord  of  Miracles,  who 
collect  the  flowers  everywhere  offered  to  the  image  as  it  passes.  A 
band  accomj)anies  the  procession,  which  is  formed  of  a  heterogenous 
assemblage  of  thousands  of  persons  of  all  social  ranks  who  wish  thus 
to  show'  their  devotion.  Many  of  them  wear  the  showy  purple 
costume  characteristic,  of  the  brotherhood. 

Past  and  present  go  hand  in  hand  in  Lima.  Under  the  old  balconies 
run  asphalted  streets  with  electric  lamps,  and  from  the  center 
of  the  city  broad  avenues  extend  to  the  many  suburbs,  where  the 
patio  style  of  architecture  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  detached 
houses,  each  of  which,  large  or  small,  is  set  in  its  own  garden.  Koses, 
bougainvillea,  geraniums,  jasmine,  and  many  other  flowers  clamber 
the  walls  and  the  fences  with  the  exuberance  seen  in  Florida  and 
southern  California.  The  cold  Humboldt  current,  sweeping  up  from 
the  Antarctic,  modifies  the  heat  of  the  tropics.  December,  January, 
and  February  are  the  w'armest  months  and  the  most  sunshiny.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  sometimes  a  light  mist,  which  a  true 
Limefio  never  dignifies  by  the  name  of  rain.  The  foreigner,  however, 
may  occasionally  take  to  rubbers  and  umbrella,  especially  in  the 
morning.  But  the  weather  does  not  matter  much  in  Lima,  whether 
one  is  strolling  throusrh  the  streets,  visiting  the  museums,  going  to  the 
movies  in  one  of  the  attractive  theaters,  having  tea  or  cocktails  at  the 
Bolivar,  or  playing  golf  at  the  Country  Club.  There  is  something  for 
alt  tastes  aiul  hours;  be  it  ancient  or  modern,  it  has  the  rich  savor  which 
Lima  imparts  to  everything  that  is  hers. 
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SOME  INTER-AMERICAN  ACHIEVEMENTS 

OF  1933 

IK  WiM.IAM  A.  KeII) 

Forriqn  Trade  Ailrixer,  l*an  Aiiiericaii  Uniim 

THK  iMK't’s  (‘xprossion  of  “still  achiovinjr,  still  puisuinf;”  seems 
peenliiirly  applicable  to  the  material  progress  that  American 
nations  have  made  during  the  past  year.  Depression  has  somewhat 
lessened.  The  output  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  copper  has  increased 
and  shipments  are  resuming  their  movements  from  fields  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  manufacturing  nations;  several  new'  highw'ay  arteries  are 
opening  motor-car  service  along  former  primitive  trails;  air  e.xpress 
patronage  has  e.xpanded  and  now  competes  with  the  already  heavy 
volume  of  i)assenger  and  mail  traffic  moving  hy  air  between  the  Amer¬ 
icas;  irrigation  has  given  work  to  thousands,  bmught  moisture  to 
desert  areas,  and  prepared  them  for  future  home  seekers.  The  new 
spirit  of  confidence,  new'  trends.  Presidential  visits,  are  but  a  few'  of 
the  factors  in  the  march  of  progress  during  1933. 

We  speak  of  these  achievements  in  general  terms;  let  us  be  specific 
and  enumerate  some  of  these  upbuilding  and  outstanding  events. 

Two  features  of  the  year’s  achievements  tend  to  bring  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  those  of  the  United  States  into  closer  contact.  First,  the 
practical  completion  of  the  Laredo-Me.xico  City  high w' ay  and  the 
placing  of  safety  rails  along  certain  dangerous  curves  in  the  road. 
Thus  the  new'  year  finds  the  route  from  the  Rfo  Grande  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  capital  open  to  adventurous  tourists;  and  two  enterprising 
writers,  after  motoring  over  and  inspecting  several  thousand  miles  of 
this  and  other  new'  highways  of  the  country,  have  prepared  the  first 
Motorisin’  Guide  to  Mexico,^  a  valuable  handbook  for  all  w'ho  w'ish  to 
visit  the  wonderland  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  second  inducement  to  see  more  of  Mexico  was  the  exhibition 
at  the  Chicago  Centuiy  of  Progress,  at  Washington,  and  at  several 
other  cities  in  the  United  States,  of  the  marvelous  relics  excavated 
from  the  ruins  of  Monte  Albfin,  near  Oaxaca.  Probably  millions  of 
Americans  viewed  the  displays  and  admired  these  famous  w'orks  of 
art  produced  by  the  original  or  early  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
American  continent.  These  objects  and  new'  roads  widely  advertise 
Mexico,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  marvels  of  that  country  will  he 
more  than  ever  visited  by  residents  of  the  United  States. 

•  Michael  an<l  Viriiiuia  Scully;  "Motorists’  (iuide  to  Mexico."  The  South-West  Press,  Dallas,  Tex., 
1933. 
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The  risinfi:  price  of  silver,  a  leading  export  product  of  Mexico,  is 
responsible  for  putting  hundreds  of  miners  to  work,  particularly  in 
the  States  of  Zacatecas  and  Guanajuato.  Shipments  of  silver  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December  were  particularly  heavy; 
one  of  these  consisted  of  some  6,500,000  ounces  exported  from  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz  consigned  to  New  York.  Not  only  was  the  past 
year  productive  of  increased  silver  output,  but  of  an  impetus  to  other 
mining  activities  by  reason  of  increased  demand  and  steadily  rising 
prices  of  crude  materials. 

The  reconstruction  of  Trmpico,  largely  destroyed  by  cyclone,  is 
proceeding  somewhat  slowly,  but  the  National  Government  came  to 


ZIMAPAN,  FROM  TUF.  MF.XICO  CITY-LAREDO  HIGHWAY. 

Tile  year  1933  broucht  considerably  nearer  to  completion  the  highway  which  will  make  the  capital  and 
other  sections  of  Mexico  easily  accessible  to  the  automobile  tourist  of  the  United  States. 


the  assistance  of  the  city  and  State  and  hundreds  of  laborers  have 
found  work.  Importation  of  building  materials  and  hardware  are 
expected  to  be  active  during  the  present  year. 

Closely  akin  to  Mexico’s  increasing  output  of  silver  is  the  gold¬ 
mining  activity  of  Colombia.  Last  July  was  a  record-breaking 
month  in  the  output  of  that  precious  metal.  In  30  days  about  39,000 
troy  ounces  were  taken  from  Colombian  mines;  two  thirds  of  this 
amount  originated  in  the  Department  of  Antioquia.  If  this  rate  of 
production  were  kept  up,  the  mines  w'ould  yield  a  total  output  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  entire  year  1932,  which  amounted  to  248,000 
ounces.  Gold  mining  all  over  Colombia  was  especially  active  as  the 
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CourtMy  of  the  Interoceanic  Reilwmy  of  Mexico.  Ltd. 

THE  PESOLES  mine,  DURANGO,  MEXICO. 

Mining  activities  in  Mexico  have  been  given  an  impetus  during  recent  months  by  higher  prices  of  silver 

and  other  metals. 

year  drew  to  a  close;  increased  premiums  on  bars  of  gold  paid  by  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  at  Bogotd  continue  to  stimulate  the  industry. 

The  present-day  demand  for  gold  is  sending  men  and  machines 
heyond  the  pale  of  civilization.  Probably  nothing  more  hazardous 
or  spectacular  in  mining  operations  occurred  during  the  year  in  the 
Americas  than  the  recent  transportation  of  heavy  machinery  to  a 
wild  and  almost  uninhabited  region  of  the  Andes.  In  former  years 
long  strings  of  mules  and  oxen  dragged  ponderous  mine  equipment 
along  primitive  trails  to  the  scene  of  operation.  But  in  1933  an 
airplane  transported  60  tons  of  hydro-electric  gold-mining  machinery 
from  the  end  of  the  railroad  at  ancient  Cuzco  to  the  field  of  gold  ! 

fiperations  at  Cotahambas.  This  site  lies  hidden  in  folds  of  the  i 

Andes,  nearly  a  week’s  journey  by  trail  from  Cuzco,  over  mountains  i 

15,000  feet  in  height;  hut  hy  airplane  the  distance  was  covered  in 
about  30  minutes.  Four  round-trip  flights  were  made  per  day;  the 
plane,  which  liad  been  especially  equipped  for  heavy  duty,  transported 
the  entire  equipment,  manufactured  in  Pittshurgh,  without  mishap. 

Some  loads  weighed  over  3,000  pounds;  certain  parts  of  uncrated 
turbines  weighed  1,100  pounds;  some  crates  were  1,300  pounds  in 
weight  and  of  large  dimensions. 

L*3183— 33— Bull.  1 - 2 
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Photocraph  by  Stephen  Q.  Hnyee. 


THE  FORCE  RIVER  AT  THE  HORMIGUERO  GOLD  MINE,  COLOMBIA. 

Since  the  attention  of  itractioally  the  entire  world  ha.s  been  focused  on  gold,  the  Colombian  gold  mines  saw 
a  year  of  unihsual  activity  in  iy3.3. 

Oiicf*  tlcpositcd  Wy  aiirplaiio  in  the  rt'fiioii  of  opcnitioiis,  all  of  this 
t'fpiipHU'Ht  had  to  Ik*  IowcmthI  hy  cahlc  hii-,  n  2,0(M)-foot  caiiyoii  of  the 
Santo  Toiutis  Kivor.  There  in  ist.Ii’.ion  the  Coinpai'ua  Kxploradora 
C'otabanibas  has  assembled,  after  meeting  seeniiiifrly  insuperable 
diffieiilties  and  heavy  expense,  modern  mining  efiuipment  and  is  now 
operating  an  enterprise  that  promises  mueh  for  its  owners  and  for 
Peru. 

Echoes  of  the  visit  of  the  President  of  Panama  to  the  President  of 
the  X’nited  States  indicate  that  Panamanian  merchants  are  highly 
appreciative  of  the  new  order  that  prohibits  the  United  States  com¬ 
missaries  in  the  Canal  Zone  from  selling  goods  or  granting  certain 
other  jnivileges  to  nonresidents  of  the  Zone;  that  Zone  lunch  rooms 
are  to  he  available  only  to  bona  fide  officials  and  employees  of  the 
C'anal;  and  that  the  tourist  and  general  traveler  must  not  expect  to 
receive  the  special  privileges  of  purchasing  goods  from  (lovernment 
agencies. 

For  some  years  Panamanian  business  men  have  complained  at  the 
loss  of  merchandise  sales  because  of  competition  from  I’nited  States 
commissaries  in  the  Zone.  The  new  orders,  resulting  from  con¬ 
ferences  between  the  Executives  of  the  two  countries,  which  took 
place  in  the  White  llousi'  in  Washingtim,  have  increased  the  numlxu's 
of  patrons  of  Panamanian  stores  and  restaurants. 
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LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA, 

The  niimtier  of  radio  stations  of  Bolivia  was  augmented  by  the  inauguration  in  July  193;i  of  the  i>owerful 
Illimani  station  near  La  Paz,  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Illimani. 


J)iiiiiijr  till'  ivct'iit  yptirs  of  tiiniioil  tiiid  IpsspiumI  hiisiiioss  till  over 
tlio  world,  tlio  AiiHM-icain  iiiitioiis  have  been  united  by  radio  services 
to  an  astonisbiiif;  extent.  Despite  present-day  conditions  and  low¬ 
ered  purcbasinji  power  even  among  families  that  were  well-to-do 
yesterday,  tbe  purchase  of  radio  sets  has  continued.  Today,  con¬ 
servative  estimates  of  officials  of  South  and  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  Caribbean  Islands  place  tbe  number  of  sets  in  use  at 
nearly  a  million.  Mexico  lias  more  than  100,000;  Argentina  is 
credited  with  400,000  and  Brazil  with  200,000;  Cuba  uses  about 
30,000;  our  Virgin  Islanders  enjoy  50  sets;  the  isolated  Falkland 
Islands  are  operating  16  sets;  while  all  the  other  nations  and  colonies 
are  receiving  the  news,  music,  and  education  that  comes  to  millions 
of  people  through  the  air. 

The  Latin  Americans  are  a  music-loving  people  and  many  a  famous 
artist  hails  from  their  jiart  of  the.  world.  The  radio  is  hut  another 
outlet  for  their  musical  talent.  And  today,  radio  programs  arc  not 
only  heard  from  North  to  South  American  stations  and  from  South  to 
North,  but  from  station  to  station  all  over  the  southern  countries. 
Truly,  the  air  is  filled  with  music  and  song  and  story,  and  these 
agencies  are  making  the  jieojiles  of  the  Americas  acipiainted  as  no 
other  agency  can  do.  .Most  of  this  radio  network  has  been  developed, 
as  already  stated,  during  years  of  depression. 
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A  new  and  powerful  i^tation,  called  Illimani  after  the  great  snow 
peak  which  dominates  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  was  opened  last  Juh’  at  El 
Alto,  above  that  city.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the 
Americas,  for  its  altitude  is  13,500  feet.  From  its  position  on  the 
roof  of  the  continent  it  can  he  heard  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  and  in  the  northern  continent  as  well. 

An  innovation  to  the  residents  of  Buenos  Aires  was  introduced  in 
1933  when  a  restaurant  company  established  a  quick  lunch  service. 
The  company  acquired  property  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  remodeled 
the  interior,  and  installed  modern  and  expensive  equipment  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  serving  food  on  a  large  scale  in  a  short  time. 

The  public  recognized  the  usefulness  and  convenience  of  the  new 
restaurant  and  patrons  by  the  thousands  entered  its  doors.  Not 
only  do  prominent  men  patronize  the  “Metropole”  but  women,  too, 
are  provided  with  exclusive  space  where  they  may  enjoy  their  noon¬ 
day  meal  in  leisure  and  comfort.  The  chief  attractions  are  the  fine 
equipment  and  furnishings  and  the  well-prepared  dishes,  which  are 
available  at  a  moderate  cost.  According  to  late  reports,  the  restau¬ 
rant  is  serving  thousands  daily  at  a  small  profit  per  customer,  but  large 
numbers  of  customers  are  the  goal  of  its  promoters  and  management. 

In  1933  construction  work  on  one  of  Argentina’s  principal  railways 
was  resumed.  This  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway  is  being  pushed 
onward  in  the  direction  of  famous  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  a  body  of 
water  lying  in  the  Andes  several  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Buenos 
Aires.  About  30  miles  of  this  track  neared  completion  in  December, 
and  the  remaining  10  miles  will  be  ready  for  trains  early  in  1934. 
Thus  a  new  through  line  of  rail  transportation  is  being  opened  from 
the  capital  to  the  Argentine  equivalent  of  Yellowstone  Park.  In  past 
years,  excursion  trains  have  been  operated  on  about  three  fourths  of 
the  line,  but  bus  service  over  a  dusty  road  was  necessary  on  the  part 
now  under  rail  construction.  The  completed  road  will  not  only  serve 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  but  open  a  new  region  to  pioneers  and 
prospective  settlers. 

Experimentation  in  providing  modern  necessities  from  native  raw 
materials  is  a  work  that  continues  in  action  in  Brazil.  The  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  surplus  stocks  of  coffee,  mixed  with  coal,  as  a  fuel 
for  coastwise  steamers  has  had  a  trial;  it  met  with  some  degree  of 
success. 

Now  comes  a  scientist.  Dr.  Antonio  (  Jravala,  director  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  in  Minas  Geraes,  who  reports  that  alcohol  for  the  pro¬ 
pulsion  of  motor  vehicles  can  be  produced  from  the  manioc  plant, 
from  which  tapioca  is  made.  A*  ton  of  raw  material  may  be  turned 
into  50  gallons  of  alcohol,  which  replaces  gasoline  as*motive  power. 
•Manioc  alcohol  is  said  to  be  cheaper  than  gasoline,  and  Brazil  possesses 
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an  abundance  of  manioc.  So  far,  petroleum  in  commercial  quantities 
has  not  been  discovered  in  Brazil.  At  any  rate,  we  see  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  how  the  scientific  mind  in  Brazil  is  turning  to  practical  things 
and  endeavoring  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  country.  This  experi¬ 
ment  and  others  no  doubt  will  mark  a  new  era  in  Brazil. 

A  call  for  greater  quantities  of  Brazil  nuts  comes  from  the  leading 
importing  houses  of  this  country.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Brazil 
nuts  are  scarcer  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  than  at  any  time 
in  10  years.  Toward  the  end  of  1933,  our  imports  amounted  to  only 
(*,.500  tons.  At  this  figure  the  consumption  of  nuts  from  the  far 


Courtrny  of  l>«iKht  P.  IloliifiAon  A  Co.  of  Arcrnlinm. 

A  SUBWAY  TKAIX  IN  HI  KXOS  AIRES. 

Buenos  .Aires,  the  only  eity  in  Latin  .America  |>os.ses.sing  a  subway,  has  (lurinf;  the  past  year  continued  to 
extend  its  umlerground  system  to  reiieve  trailic  congestion. 


reaches  of  the  Amazon  has  been  severely  curtailed;  Great  Britain 
made  large  purchases,  thus  apparently  outdistancing  American  buyers. 
At  any  rate,  a  rise  in  price  of  several  cents  a  pound  is  to  be  noted  at 
leading’export  centers  on  the  Amazon,  such  as  Para,  Manaos,  and 
Santorem.  Despite  the  increase  in  value,  this  particular  product  is 
still  lower  in  price  than  many  other  kind  of  nuts. 

Brazil  nuts  grow  wild  on  trees  that  attain  extreme  heights.  The 
fruit  ripens  within  a  burr,  which  encloses  from  15  to  20  nuts,  each 
encased  in  a  hard  shell.  At  maturity  the  burrs  drop  to  the  ground 
and  are  gathered  by  natives  who  remove  the  outer  husks  and  bear 
the  nuts  to  the  nearest  market  place. 
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Naturally,  the  call  for  greater  quantities  of  this  product  sends  more 
men  afield  into  the  vast  forests  of  the  Amazon  region,  where  the  Brazil- 
nut  tree  has  flourished  for  centuries  and  provided  man  with  a  delicious 
addition  to  his  food  supph". 

Only  one  big  city  in  all  Latin  America  operates  a  subway  system  for 
easing  traffic  congestion.  That  city  is  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  now 
extending  its  underground  service. 

But  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  most  spectacular  of  all  American  cities,  is 
confronted  with  a  growing  traffic  problem.  Conditions  must  be 
alleviated,  say  officials  of  that  growing  capital.  To  this  end,  municipal 
engineers  have  been  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  an  elaborate  under¬ 
ground  transit  system  and  are  today  busily  engaged  in  that  work. 
Direct  reports  received  by  the  Pan  American  I’nion  indicate  that  plans 
will  be  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  end  of  to  ask  for  bids  for 
the  actual  construction  work. 

Of  course,  Brazilian  engineers  and  laborers  will  be  given  preference 
in  connection  with  this  enormous  undertaking.  But  tools  and 
e.xcavation  equipment  must  come  from  abroad.  Giant  steam  excava¬ 
tors  are  expected  to  be  in  action  early  in  1934,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  it  is  likely  that  products  of  the  United  States  will  figure 
largely  in  equipping  and  completing  this  new  artery  of  traffic. 

Chile  is  the  only  country  in  South  America  that  is  producing  coal 
in  commercial  quantities  and  selling  this  fuel  to  passing  ships.  During 
1933,  a  new  era  in  coal  exploitation  appeared  to  be  opening.  Chile 
started  exporting  coal  to  Ai^entina,  and  so  satisfactory  has  been  the 
experiment  that  further  development  in  this  commerce  is  expected. 
In  the  first  place,  Chilean  coal  deposits  lie  only  a  hundred  miles  or  so 
from  the  Ai^entine  border.  But  the  Andes  are  a  barrier,  and  W'ater 
transportation  is  used  in  shipping  the  fuel  to  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  Chilean  product  is  delivered  on  the  docks  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  British  coal.  And  although  thousands  of  miles  of 
Argentine  railways  are  operated  by  British  companies,  the  latter 
are  willing  purchasers  of  the  fuel  from  Chile.  It  may  not  measure 
up  to  British  coal,  but  its  steaming  properties  are  well  known,  and  its 
utilization  seems  to  be  part  of  the  rising  tide  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries. 

Manufacturing  in  Chile  registered  several  notable  advances  during 
the  year.  For  the  first  time  in  the  nation’s  history  radio  outfits 
were  made  in  Santiago  and,  judging  by  the  local  demand  for  these 
sets,  the  company  that  started  the  enterprise  has  an  inviting  field 
ahead.  A  factory  that  has  long  made  furniture  is  cooperating  with 
the  radio  enterprise  by  providing  cabinets,  employing  the  fine  woods 
which  Chile  has  in  the  south.  More  intricate  parts  of  the  radio, 
however,  are  manufactured  from  units  and  accessories  imported 
chiefly  from  the  United  States. 


A  HIGH  TENSION  POWER  LINE  IN  CHILE. 

The  development  of  numerous  sources  of  hydroelectric  energy  has  made  electric  current  available  for  the 
growing  number  of  manufacturing  industries  throughout  the  country. 

In  recent  years,  the  extension  of  electric  current  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  makes  it  possible  to  modernize  the  home  by  installing  radio 
outfits  and  using  electricity  for  cooking.  Radio  programs,  it  goes 
without  saying,  are  provided  in  Santiago  and  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  thanks  to  the  availability  of  an  inexpensive  or  home-made  instru¬ 
ment  many  more  families  are  enjoying  the  service  that  radio  provides. 
Electric  stoves  made  in  (^hile  are  also  finding  good  acceptance, 
especially  in  apartments. 

In  the  same  country  an  ambitious  plan  of  the  government  to  settle 
farmers  in  southern  agricultural  provinces  made  satisfactory  progress. 
The  State  Institute  of  Agricultural  Colonization,  which  put  the  plan 
into  operation,  has  been  instrumental  in  placing  settlers,  thus  relieving 
to  some  extent  the  unemployment  situation  in  cities  and  towms. 
According  to  the  new  scheme,  Chilean  citizens  have  first  privilege  of 
acquiring  land  at  low  rates  on  long-term  payment  plans;  the  land  is 
allotted  both  to  those  with  funds  and  also  to  the  extremely  poor  man 
and  his  family.  Certain  farming  equipment  is  provided  free  of 
charge.  The  government’s  scheme  also  contemplates  providing  mar- 
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ket  facilities  for  the  crops  raised.  A  large  sum  of  money  is  available, 
and  the  State  Institute  is  highly  encouraged  by  the  progress  that  has 
already  been  achieved. 

The  year  1933  witnessed  the  re-opening  of  the  first  iron  smelter  of 
commercial  importance  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  This 
event  occurred  last  August  at  Corral  in  southern  Chile,  and  although 
operations  at  first  were  limited,  the  eventual  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  seems  assured.  Sewer  pipe  and  pig  iron  are  being  made  in 
quantity.  Smelting  is  done  with  charcoal,  which  is  made  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  forests  on  the  hills  around  Corral  and  sent  down  to  the  plant 


TUE  BOLIVAR  HIGHWAY  NEARIBOGOTA. 

The  uniting  of  the  Colombian  anil  Venezuelan  capitals  liy  the  Bolivar  Highway  ranks  high  among  the 
practical  achievements  of  193.1  in  Latin  America.  This  fine  road  will  eventually  connect  with  an  Ecua¬ 
dorean  highway  running  to  the  Pacific  jiort  of  Guayaquil. 


by  cable  car.  With  pig  iron  thus  available  within  the  country  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
at  Valparaiso  will  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out  products  at  lower  cost 
than  in  former  years. 

A  wave  of  small-home  building  has  appeared  in  Chile,  and  the  close 
of  1933  found  some  of  the  important  government  home  building 
schemes  well  under  way.  One  large  modern  structure  in  Santiago  to 
house  workers’  families  is  completed  and  many  such  families  are 
enjoying  more  comforts  and  better  sanitary  surroundings  than  ever 
before.  Reports  coming  from  official  sources  reflect  the  general  wish 
to  better  the  living  conditions  of  the  poorer  classes,  a  fact  which  no 
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doubt  spurs  the  government  to  further  action.  For  a  decade  or  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  making  the  laboring  man  more  comfortable 
and  better  satisfied ;  many  houses  have  been  designed  and  constructed, 
particularly  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  city.  The  new  wave  of 
desire  for  homes  on  the  part  of  workers  of  modest  means,  homes 
available  to  them  at  low  rentals  or  on  long-term  payment  plans,  is 
being  met  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

As  these  lines  are  written,  I  have  just  talked  with  a  Colombian 
official  who  recently  motored  over  the  new  highway  connecting 
Bogotd  and  Caracas.  The  section  near  Cucuta  of  this  900-mile  road 
is  an  achievement  of  the  autumn  of  1933;  before  that  time  motorists 
could  not  make  the  journey  between  the  two  capital  cities. 

“I  found  the  new  highway”,  said  the  Colombian  official,  “a  very 
good  road  and  one  of  the  most  spectacular  routes  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  travel;  for  miles  and  miles  the  scenery  is  grand  and  the 
countryside  highly  interesting.  Moreover,  it  opens  a  shorter  route 
between  the  Bogotd  region  and  the  steamship  lines  to  Europe.  In 
5  days  we  travel  by  motor  car  from  Bogota  via  Caracas  to  the  Car¬ 
ibbean  port  of  La  Guaira,  from  which  port  there  are  frequent  sailings 
to  European  ports.  Along  this  motor  route  in  both  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  the  pioneer  is  destined  to  settle;  and  now  that  an  outlet  is 
provided,  what  he  produces  may  be  marketed  by  modern  methods.” 

In  this  hurried  review  of  a  vast  field  many  other  features  of  progress 
have  been  omitted  for  lack  of  space.  However,  those  above  outlined 
typify  spirit  and  activity,  and  show  that  in  various  parts  of  the 
Americas,  even  though  the  depression  is  not  yet  surmounted,  there  is 
a  general  quickening  of  the  vital  elements  that  affect  nations  and  their 
intercourse  with  other  lands. 
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By  Jennie  Erskine  Murray 

FKOM  Buenos  Aires  you  may  cross  the  continent  by  any  one  of 
four  routes.  You  may  tiy  across;  you  may  take  the  Transandine 
Railroad;  you  may  take  the  southern  course,  in  the  South  American 
summer  time,  and  travel  by  train,  automobile,  and  boat  through  the 
(’hilean  lake  country;  or  you  may  take  the  route  1  followed. 

1  left  Buenos  Aires  by  train  on  a  Wednesday  morning.  1  knew 
hardly  more  about  the  trip  that  1  was  about  to  take  than  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  schedule,  1  should  arrive  at  Antofagasta  late  Saturday  night. 
Although  I  knew  but  little,  1  had  reason  for  foreboding.  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  warnings  that  the  trip  would  be  without  interest  and  would  be 
one  filled  with  trials,  that  I  should  be  no  more  than  able  to  survive  the 
dust  of  the  plains  and  the  deserts,  the  heat  by  day  and  the  cold  by 
night,  the  altitude  sickness  called  soroche,  and  the  lack  of  water  when 
the  train  was  sidetracked  without  an  engine.  All  these  trials  did 
befall,  and  yet  I  would  not  have  missed  that  trip  over  the  Argentine 
pampas,  up  to  the  Bolivian  plateau,  across  the  desert  twelve  thousand 
feet  high— part  of  the  great  divide  of  the  continent,  a  flat  roof  with 
mountain  ramparts  far  away  on  the  horizon — and  down  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic.  It  was  dark  when  we  went  through  the  mountain  wall,  our 
train  climbing  another  thousand  feet  from  the  plateau  in  order  to 
pass  through  the  gorge  of  the  Andes  and  then  making  a  rapid  descent 
that  brought  us  to  Antofagasta  and  the  coast  about  midnight.  This 
was  the  fourth  time  that  night  had  fallen  and  shut  out  the  view  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  so  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  the  first  day  we  were  traveling  over  the  Argentine  pampas.  It 
was  the  dry  season  and  the  grass  grew  in  stubby  bunches.  Horses 
and  cattle  were  always  in  the  view.  Occasionally  we  saw  a  house, 
one-storied,  sometimes  with  the  side  veranda  so  often  seen  in  Buenos 
Aires,  but  generally  of  patio  form.  Sometimes  there  were  villages, 
their  sidewalks  consisting  only  of  the  bleak,  dusty  roads  that  stretched 
far  across  the  bleak,  dusty  plains.  Occasionally  we  saw  the  over¬ 
seer  of  an  estate  riding  on  his  handsome  horse.  We  saw  numerous 
men  of  the  plains,  seemingly  homeless,  building  fires  in  the  open  field 
as  the  sun  was  going  down,  preparing  supper,  and  making  ready  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  warmth  of  the  fires  under  the  open  sky.  There 
was  a  lovely  sunset.  Far  away  across  the  great  expanse  of  dust- 
covered  plain,  crimson  beams  blazed  like  a  great  flaming  half  wheel 
and  then  became  a  deep  red  glow  that  lingered  long  on  the  horizon. 
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AVENIDA  I)E  MAYO,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

From  the  Argentine  nietro|iolis  several  routes  are  available  for  the  transcontinental  journey  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 


In  the  morning  we  awoke  to  find  ourselves  traveling  through  fields 
of  sugarcane,  and  about  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  Buenos  Aires 
we  arrived  at  Tucuman.  Its  palm  trees  and  poinsettias  looked  invit¬ 
ing,  but  we  had  hardly  more  than  time  to  reach  the  train  that  was  to 
take  us  into  Bolivia. 

For  the  ne.xt  two  days  we  were  traveling  through  the  fields  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  winding  up  the  fertile  valleys,  on  to  barren  slopes,  through  bleak, 
bare  gorges  and  along  precipitous  ledges,  the  gradients  becoming  ever 
steeper  and  the  curves  sharper  and  more  serpentine.  Twists  and 
turns  brought  the  locomotive  into  view,  followed  by  a  car  piled  high 
with  the  wood  that  fed  the  engine.  Day  and  night  it  jerked  the  train 
up  cogwheel  sections  of  track,  yanked  it  fiercely  around  sharp  bends, 
or  halted  abruptly  when  obstruction  threatened.  If  the  area  were  a 
grassy  one,  the  obstruction  might  be  seen-  cows  scampering  away  as 
we  passed  by.  Piles  of  snakelike,  twisted  wood,  which  had  been 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  tracks,  provided  for  the  replenishment 
of  our  supply.  All  verdure  disappeared  and  only  hard  yellow  earth 
was  to  be  seen,  bearing  nothing  but  grim,  grizzly  cacti — gaunt,  lonely 
figures  rising  high  on  the  slopes.  It  was  just  as  we  were  reaching  the 
Bolivian  border,  in  the  gray  light  of  early  morning,  that  I  saw  a  herd 
of  llamas.  I  was  to  have  a  closer  vu^w  of  them  marching  in  proud 
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THE  AKOEXTIXE  PAMPAS. 

The  first  day's  jouTDey  by  railroad  out  of  Buenos  Aires  brings  into  view  various  activities  on  the  extensive 

pampas. 


procession  on  a  street  in  Arequipa.  Whether  on  the  plain  or  in  the 
city,  they  are  stately  little  animals,  looking:  like  diminutive  camels, 
holding:  their  heads  eleg:antly  and  stepping  lightly  with  a  grace  that 
their  clumsy  camel  ancestors  never  possessed.  The  glory  of  the  day 
was  always  the  sunset.  Earth  and  sky  glowed  with  color,  the  gorges 
became  more  yellow  and  darkened  into  brown,  the  plains  were  suf¬ 
fused  with  crimson,  the  mountains  and  sky  were  softly  blended  in 
purple  and  mauve,  red  and  pink. 

The  second  morning  after  leaving  Buenos  Aires  we  reached  the 
Bolivian  border.  It  was  here,  at  La  Quiaca,  that  we  made  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Indians.  It  was  early  and  business  was  just 
getting  started  in  the  market.  Already  meat  was  cooking  in  large 
cauldrons.  It  was  a  large,  clean,  well-floored  but  unroofed  enclosure 
and  booths  were  ready  for  the  vegetables  that  were  being  carried  in 
by  the  early  comers.  Dogs  with  vicious  barks  made  me  feel  unwel¬ 
come,  and  the  Indians  showed  no  desire  to  be  friendly. 

We  stopped  at  several  villages  in  Bolivia.  They  were  far  apart. 
They  consist  of  a  group  of  long,  low  adobe  buildings  of  the  same  color 
as  the  earth  from  which  they  rise.  Often  the  rooms  are  without 
windows,  but  they  open  on  to  other  rooms  that  are  roofless,  and  home 
life  is  lived  in  the  out-of-doors  behind  the  yellow  walls.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  Indians  and  halfbreeds,  were  at  the  station  to  meet  us.  We 
found  some  of  them  well-dressed,  well-mannered  people,  men  elegant 
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of  style,  women  aloof  and  reserved.  These  men  wore  high  hats, 
dashing  sombreros,  swaying  ponchos.  The  women  wore  a  costume 
of  wide  spreading,  swaying  skirts,  piled  one  upon  another,  showing 
white  lace  on  the  lower  tiers,  bright  shawls  embroidered  and  fringed 
in  the  Spanish  manner,  gold  chains  and  earrings,  and  always  a  shining 
white  stove-pipe  hat,  with  or  without  decoration.  A  quiet  lot  of 
people  they  are,  saying  nothing  and  gliding  by  silently  on  their  bare 
feet.  Even  the  babies  are  quiet,  perhaps  because  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  they  are  carried,  going  everywhere  their 
mothers  go,  always  riding  comfortably  on  mother’s  back,  held  firmly 
by  a  scarf  or  shawl.  All  through  these  countries  where  Indians  are 


THE  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING,  TUCUMAN. 


The  progressive  capital  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman.  a  fertile  region,  where  much  sugarcane  is  grown,  is 
reached  within  24  hours  from  Buenos  .\lres. 


found  the  transportation  of  babies  is  the  same.  One  day  in  Lima 
I  watched  an  Indian  woman  sitting  in  front  of  me  on  a  bus  that 
bounced  unmercifully  and  turned  corners  furiously.  I  saw  two  pretty 
little  bare  feet  protruding  beneath  the  scarf  on  her  back  and  I  knew 
that  a  baby  was  sleeping  safely  under  cover.  But  the  Bolivian  babies 
are  far  away  from  the  dangers  of  city  crowds  and  traffic;  secure  in 
their  shawl  conveyances,  they  look  out  upon  the  busy  market,  while 
their  mothers  buy,  or  sell,  sugarcane  and  oranges. 

We  arrived  at  Uyuni  about  midnight  on  Friday.  Here  the  next 
morning  we  looked  out  upon  a  world  that  was  a  floor  of  bright  yellow 
with  a  dome  of  sapphire  blue;  the  air  had  a  steel-like  coldness.  We 
had  crossed  through  gorges  at  an  altitude  of  about  twelve  thousand 
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live  Imndrod  feet  and  now  here  we  rested  for  about  ten  hours  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  salt  desert  that  occupied  a  plateau  more  than  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 

When  we  left  Uyuni,  the  desert  seemingly  atoned  for  its  harshness. 
Beyond  the  hard,  white-streaked  yellow  earth,  too  hard  to  be  called 
sand,  could  be  seen  a  mirage.  Phantom  beauty  it  was,  but  the  decep¬ 
tion  was  so  complete  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  many  of  life’s  apparent 
realities  might  be  merely  phantoms.  The  mountains,  in  alt  reality, 
were  olf  on  the  horizon,  one  of  them  a  smoking  volcano,  and  below  the 
mountains  was  the  apparent  water  of  a  lake,  the  blue  waves  in  motion, 
casting  gay  white  surf  on  the  sandy  shore.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
train  was  a  lake  of  darker  hue  with  dark  islands  rising  from  f[uiet 
water.  For  hours  we  rode  with  these  mirage  lakes  in  the  distance 
and  then  we  came  to  an  interesting  reality  again.  Not  far  from  the 
tracks  were  borax  lakes,  looking  like  bodies  of  water  frozen  all 
winter,  when  the  ice  is  just  breaking  into  great  blocks  and  showing 
the  water  below.  Cross  sections  of  railroad  extended  to  crushing 
establishments.  We  were  now  nearing  copper  mines,  and  after  night 
had  fallen  we  saw,  far  and  high  in  the  mountains,  the  myriad  brilliant 
lights  of  Chuquicamata,  a  copper  mining  camp,  established  by  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  and  we  knew  that  many  Americans  were 
living  there  now  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Chile  Exploration  Co. 
Unfortunately  it  was  tlark  when  we  ])assed  over  the  steep  Andes, 
through  the  gorge  and  down  to  Antofagasta,  which  we  reached  at 
midnight  on  Saturday. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started  back  over  this  road  until  we 
reached  the  gorge  that  si'parated  the  coast  wall  from  the  mountains 
beyond,  and  through  this  wall  of  ore  traveled  on  the  Chilean  Ixingitu- 
dinal  Railroad  to  Calera.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  is  over  the 
terrible  Atacama  Desert  where  rain  is  practically  unknown,  and  the 
exposed  nitrate  is  safe  from  loss  hy  water  as  are  also  the  higher-grade 
deposits  which  it  protects  just  below.  Desolate  were  those  parched 
slopes,  dark  gray  and  black,  rocks  in  great  jagged  fragments,  nothing 
but  cruel  earth  and  sky.  But  the  sunset  gave  the  daj’  its  reward, 
coloring  on  high  the  grim  mountain  background.  On  Monday  the 
land  became  kindlier  and  smiling  people  came  to  the  train  offering 
us  fruit  and  flowers.  It  was  a  laqre  bunch  of  delicate  freesias  that 
we  carried  into  our  compartment.  On  Tuesdaj"  morning  the  sun  rose 
on  a  smiling  country;  the  freshness  of  spring  was  in  the  air  and  roses 
and  peach  trees  bloomed  in  the  dooryards.  We  changed  to  the  elec¬ 
trified  train  for  Santiago  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  soon 
were  winding  our  way  into  the  mountains.  Again  the  sunset  colored 
the  sky  and  now  we  seemed  t(»  be  drawing  very  <‘lose  to  the  crimson- 
flushed  snow. 


SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

The  hear)  of  the  Chilean  capital  is  a  hlend  of  colonial  and  modern  architecture.  The  presidential  palace 
“La  Monetia”,  at  the  riRht,  is  one  of  the  city’s  finest  colonial  structures.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  will 
occupy  the  taller  of  th''  two  modern  buildings  in  the  background. 

and  violets  from  her  unkempt  garden;  of  the  slender  dark-eyed  girl 
who  talked  to  you  gently,  her  head  covered  with  a  towel  draped  so 
gracefully  that  you  conjured  up  her  remote  ancestors  who  must  have 
lived  in  a  Moorish  harem;  of  the  two  stately  horsemen  with  wide 
mustachios,  broad  sombreros,  gay  swinging  ponchos,  riding  homeward 
as  the  shadows  were  falling  in  the  valley. 

The  supreme  journey  from  Santiago  is  the  one  to  Caracoles,  part 
of  the  way  across  the  continent  by  another  route.  The  journey 
led  at  fii’st  through  the  same  kind  of  idyllic  country  that  T  had  traveled 
Itefttre,  sheep  meadows  and  farms,  gardens  and  blossoming  orchards. 
The  change  came  suildenly.  It  was  some  time  after  leaving  IjOs 
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A  CHILEAN  PASTORAL. 

“Two  stately  horsemen  with  broad  soinbrenxs  and  Ray  swingine  ponchos  rode  homeward  as  the  shadows 
were  falling  in  the  valley.’’ 

rising  ever  higher,  so  steep  iind  .so  sharp  that  snow  cannot  cling  to 
them  hut  leaves  hare  walls  and  ahutinents  to  support  the  masses  of 
white  that  rest  on  their  tops.  An  army  of  giants  they  are,  in  fierce 
array  and  in  wild  confusion.  The  train  passes  under  the  snow  sheds 
and  then  into  a  tunnel  of  snow,  the  view  from  the  car  window  being 
shut  out  hy  walls  of  white,  broken  in  one  or  two  places  where  can 
be  seen  low,  gray  stone  refuge  houses  and  the  shelters  of  the  frontier 
police,  made  interesting  by  the  stupendous  icicles  that  decorate  each 
wall  with  an  arcade  of  shining  columns.  For  some  time,  after  having 
stopped  at  Portillo  to  see  the  frozen  lake,  we  rode  between  walls  of 
snow.  Then  we  got  out  of  the  car  at  Caracoles,  where  the  Transan- 
dine  Railroad  reaches  the  greatest  height  that  it  travels  under  the 


Andes,  after  passing  the  Soldier’s  Leap,  up  past  Rio  Blanco,  that  the 
last  pink  orchard  and  flower  garden  were  left  behind.  Then  wild 
flowers  and  cacti  among  the  bare  rocks,  one  last  habitation  with  some 
pigs  feeding  in  the  sunshine  and  one  last  willow  tree  by  the  door,  the 
last  lone  peach  tree  blooming  valiantly, — and  man  and  bis  joys  were 
no  more  except  for  one  house  almost  buried  in  snow  and  fringed  with 
icicles,  while  goats  mounted  on  near-by  rocks  showed  that  the  fittest 
still  survived.  You  look  straight  up  the  mountain  wall  that  the 
train  is  climbing  to  tbe  snow  sheds  which  it  will  pass,  you  look  straight 
down  the  wall  into  the  bleak  gorge  where  the  Aconcagua  rushes  and 
foams  madly.  You  are  carried  high  along  the  terrible  precipices,  the 
river  ever  farther  below  and  the  great  grizzly  sharp-pointed  peaks 
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IN  THE  CHILEAN  ANDES, 


Awe-iii.^pirinp  is  the  milroad  journey  across  the  miphty  Andes  with  their  rai>i<Ily  chanping  panorama  of 

I)eaks  and  gorges. 


o|)0H  sky.  Hero  we  looked  into  the  black  tunnel  that  opens  upon 
Arfientina.  The  excursionists  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity 
that  for  many  was  the  first  they  had  ever  had  of  frolicking  in  the 
snow.  They  climbed  upward,  sat  down  on  the  white  mountain  top 
and  gravity  did  the  rest.  Sliding,  rolling  and  tumbling,  they  were 
soon  on  a  level  with  the  car.  The  Christ  of  the  Andes  was  only  about 
four  miles  away,  hut  to  travel  that  distance  over  the  snow-covered 
pass  reipiired  as  many  hours  round  trip  on  mule  hack,  and  my  train 
would  leave  in  less  than  an  hour.  1  thought  of  the  old  man  who 
never  did  see  Carcassonne. 

Another  beautiful  trip  to  Andine  heights  starts  at  Mollendo.  The 
beginning  of  the  journey  seems  perilous.  I  stood  on  the  platform  of 
the  stair  gangway  by  which  I  had  descended  from  the  deck  of  the 
Santa  Maria.  I  watched  the  electric  launch  heave  furiously  in  the 
waves.  I  saw  the  boatman  waiting  for  me  to  jump.  1  had  terrible 
misgivings.  Would  he  catch  me  or  would  it  be  the  arms  of  Neptune 
into  which  I  should  fall?  I  don’t  know  how  it  happened.  I  think  I 
lost  consciousness  for  the  moment,  hut  there  I  was,  held  aloft  in  the 
strong  arms  of  the  Peruvian  man  of  the  sea  and  Neptune  himself 
never  knew  mortal  homage  such  as  mine  in  my  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
that  sturdy  boatman.  We  bounced  on  the  waves  up  to  the  seawall. 
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THE  WATER  FRONT  AT  MOLLENDO.  VERC. 

;it  the  r(K’k-l>oun<l  ix>rt  uf  Mulletiilo  provides  iimuy  thrills  (or  the  adveuturesouic  traveler. 


Then  a  gcreat  iron  arm  was  swunjr  over  my  head  and  a  chair  was 
lowered  by  a  cable  controlled  by  an  engine  on  the  platform.  1  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  boat  fdled  with  men  and  boys,  two  of  whom 
were  taking  care  of  my  baggage.  1  sat  on  the  chair,  up  we  rose,  all 
of  us,  men  and  boys  hanging  on  to  the  rounds  of  the  chair  wherever 
they  could  get  hand-hold,  and  before  I  touched  my  foot  to  the  land, 
my  baggage  had  already  arrived. 

The  next  day  I  traveled  by  train  a  six  hours’  journey  up  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  Aretpiipa.  The  car  was  one  like  our  own  and  it  was  crowded 
with  clioloft,  the  name  given  to  halfbreeds  in  I’eru  and  Bolivia.  Women 
with  babies  in  their  arms  occupied  the  seats,  and  men,  with  children 
clinging  to  them,  filled  the  aisle.  From  the  start  the  route  rises. 
The  journey  begins  with  a  lovely  view  of  the  sea,  its  guano-streaked 
coast  and  bird-sheltering,  rocky  inlets.  Sea  views  increased  in 
distance  and  grandeur  as  the  ocean  appeared  again  and  again  while 
we  made  the  ascent.  As  the  train  rose  we  passed  from  one  climatic 
belt  to  another,  the  aspects  of  the  land  constantly  ranging  from 
tropical  luxuriance  to  glaring  desert.  So  sudden  are  the  changes  that 
the  bodies  of  cattle  that  have  wandered  from  their  pasture  belt  of 
close  growing  verdure  into  a  dry  belt  from  which  they  cannot  escape 
before  thirst  overtakes  them,  lie  dead,  their  hides  burning  crisp,  or 
their  bones  bleaching  white  under  the  glaring  sun.  Ixovely  is  tlie 
vegetation  in  the  belts  where  moisture  is  precipitated  and  even  in  the 
desert  the  leakage  from  the  water  towers  that  supply  the  train  is 
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sufficient  for  u  settlement  consisting;  of  a  few  cane  houses  and  gardens 
bright  with  oleanders  and  hibiscus  and  luxuriant  with  sugar  cane, 
banana  plants  and  trees  hearing  cotton.  The  moving  sands  of  La  Joya 
occupied  a  high  barren  plateau.  The  hard  yellow  earth  rises  in  ridges 
formed  in  parallel  curves.  Tiiey  are  called  “moving  sands”  because 
it  is  known  that  the  force  of  the  winds  causes  the  curved  ridges  to 
move  in  an  even  march  and  slowly  change  their  location  in  the  coui'se 
of  the  years.  Soon  you  get  into  the  mountains,  wild  and  grand,  not 
snow-covered  hut  lovely  of  color.  Fascinated  by  their  beauty,  you 
waitch  the  ever-changing  forms  and  shades  of  red  and  jnirple  until 
there  comes  a  sunset  that  siirpasses  all  that  you  have  seen  in  these 
iiplands  of  marvelous  sunset  skies.  The  light  is  thrown  against  the 


THE  CATUEDKAI.  AT  AREQCIPA,  PERU. 

From  the  slo|>o  of  snow  crowne<l  Mount  Misti,  one  of  the  three  |ieak.s  which  dominate  the  city,  began  the 
author's  flight  to  the  Peruvian  capital. 


bright  yellow  sides  of  a  vast  canyon,  making  them  wtdls  of  gold. 
These  golden  walls  protect  a  vtdley  of  dark  green,  so  rich  in  verdure 
that  your  imagination  reaches  far  down  to  where  you  know  there  must 
be  homes  and  happy  people.  Then  a  turn  of  the  train  around  a 
mountain  curve  and  Mount  Misti  rises  stately  before  you,  crowned 
with  snow,  with  her  snow-crowned  attendants  on  either  side,  all  flaming 
in  the  last  red  light.  Clratlually  color  and  light  disappear.  A  few 
short  moments  of  twilight  gray  and  then  mountains  and  valleys  are 
gone  in  the  blackness.  You  turn  from  the  window  and  the  cholosi 
and  awakening  babies  seem  unreal,  but  in  another  moment  you  find 
youi’self  in  the  scramble  to  empty  the  car  of  babies  and  baggage.  It 
is  some  time,  however,  before  you  can  make  the  adjustment  from  the 
experience  of  transcendental  loveliness  to  your  human  surroundings. 


Copyricht  by  Ewinc  Galloway. 

AT  A  PERUVIAN  RAILROAD  STATION. 

The  Indian  owners  proudly  display  their  pair  of  prize-w  innint:  llamas. 

<rnin(l  in  color,  outline,  and  vast  distances.  It  was  like  a  great  sunset 
with  colors  roughly  laid  on,  reds  and  browns,  yellows  and  bines,  and 
the  light  of  the  sky  “was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious.”  On  the 
east  were  the  high  cordilleras.  For  more  than  an  hour,  one  after  the 
other,  white  domes  shone  against  the  sapphire  blue.  On  the  west  a 
series  of  red  cliffs  fell  to  unseen  depths.  I  thought  of  the  Book  in 
which  it  is  written,  “And  I  saw  heaven  opened.”  I  thought  of 
the  walks  and  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  the 
angel  with  the  great  rod  measuring  the  length  and  the  breadth  and 
the  height  thereof  and  the  gleaming  and  the  glittering  of  the'  precious 
stones — the  marbles  and  the  pearls.  It  was  only  in  its  dazzling  light 


The  next  great  trip  was  the  flight  from  Arequipa.  We  took  off 
from  the  gray,  barren  slope  of  Misti.  We  shot  over  the  town, 
looked  down  into  the  Indian  homes  open  to  the  sky,  into  the  lovely 
gardens  enclosed  by  white  walls,  got  one  last  view  of  the  cathedral 
towers  and  the  arcades  and  iialm  trees  of  the  plaza,  and  then  iiirned 
around  to  look  the  snow  of  Misti  and  Chachani  square  in  the  face. 
It  was  ten  o’clock  when  we  took  off.  It  was  a  quarter  before  two  when 
we  made  our  first  landing  at  Ica,  then  after  another  landing  at  Chosica, 
we  arrived  at  Lima  at  half  past  three.  At  times  we  flew  as  high  as 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  earth  beneath  us.  Below  was  a  great  desert  plateau, 
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and  colors,  however,  that  it  recalled  the  vision  of  the  C'elestial  City, 
for  it  was  an  arid,  barren  waste  where  neither  man  nor  beast  coidil 
long  survive.  Yet  every  once  in  a  while  shar[)  gashes  occurred  in  the 
|)lateau  through  which  rivers  zigzagged,  forming  soft  green  valleys. 

I  could  distinguish  houses  where  people  lived  in  these  ribbon-like 
valleys  of  orange  groves  and  cotton  plantations.  To  the  west  white 
cloud  masses  began  to  appear.  Blue  shone  beyond  the  white,  but  it 
was  not  yet  the  blue  of  the  ocean;  it  was  still  the  blue  of  the  sky  seen 
in  patterns  between  the  clouds.  Then  came  the  sea,  a  floor  of  sap¬ 
phire,  separated  from  the  red  and  yellow  earth  by  surf  that  I  knew 
was  beating  wildly;  from  our  great  height,  however,  it  looked  like 
a  firm  wall  of  white  marble,  e.xquisitely  carved.  The  white  clouds 
turned  to  gray,  wispy,  gauze-like  veils  that  we  passed  through.  Then 
the  colors  were  all  shut  out  and  we  were  enclosed  in  gray  and  the  air 
felt  kind  and  soothing.  We  flew  lower,  got  down  below  the  clouds. 
We  could  see  the  roads  and  automobiles  gliding  along,  then  houses 
and  men,  farms  and  villages.  As  we  flew  over  the  ocean  the  beach 
rocks  of  the  coast  seemed  moving  as  rapidly  as  the  black  sea  lions 
playing  around  them.  When  we  came  to  Pachacamac,  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Inca,  or  pre-Inca,  Temple  of  the  Sun,  could  be  clearly  seen  in 
circular  outline.  I  thought  of  Pizarro  and  the  cruel  tribute  he 
exacted  from  men  who,  ages  before,  had  made  for  thems-'U-es  pleasant 
paths  to  those  heights  from  which  we  had  come.  Then  the  marvelous 
journey  was  over.  We  were  coming  down,  down  to  the  world  of 
today,  the  world  of  busy  men  and  busy  cities,  down  close  to  the  roofs 
and  the  streets  of  Callao  and  Lima,  down  where  we  stepped  out 
toward  the  lawn  of  the  Lima  Countrv  Club. 


■  I  j'tii  1 1  -j. - 
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EKEKO,  THE  BOLIVIAN  BILLIKEN 

SOME  years  ago  a  grotesque,  merry  little  man  called  Billiken 
had  a  considerable  vogue  in  the  United  States  as  an  emblem  of 
good  luck.  Was  it  ten  years  ago?  Or  fifteen?  It  is  hard  to  remember, 
and  scarcely  anyone  now  recalls  whether  it  was  for  six  months  or  longer 
that  his  cheerful  face,  multiplied  indefinitely,  was  seen  in  every  shop. 

The  Bolivians,  however,  do  not  have  such  short  memories.  They 
have  a  mascot  who  was  popular  with  the  Indians  before  the  white 
man  came  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  has  since  been  adopted 
also  by  persons  of  European  descent.  His  name  is  Ekeko,  and  figures 
representing  him  are  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  fair  called 
“Alacitas.” 

If  you  are  in  La  Pa/,  for  January  24,  you  will  be  irresistibly  attracted 
to  the  booths  of  this  fair,  held  in  the  beautiful  main  square  of  the  city. 
There  you  will  find  every  conceivable  object  made  in  miniature. 
Among  some  of  the  most  interesting  are  little  sets  of  furniture,  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail,  made  of  filigree  silver,  including  tiny  chairs, 
tables,  and  even  victrolas — perhaps  there  will  be  radios  this  year! 
There  are  also  most  attractive  things  made  of  leather,  such  as  infini¬ 
tesimal  riding  boots  and  saddles.  In  fact,  ponchos,  caps,  shawls,  pots 
and  pans—  every  possible  article  of  clotbing  and  household  goods — as 
well  as  ornaments,  are  found  in  miniature;  there  are  also  small  pack¬ 
ages  of  coca,  without  which  no  Indian  figure  would  be  complete,  and 
bags  of  other  foodstuffs.  These  are  hung  on  the  Ekeko  to  furnish 
him  with  all  the  worldly  goods  he  needs,  or  they  may  be  bought 
simply  as  toys  and  souvenirs. 

Ekako,*  popularized  under  the  name  of  Ekeko,  was  the  god  of  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  ancient  Aymaras.  He  was  constantly  worshipped,  and 
invoked  especially  when  some  misfortune  threatened  the  happiness  of 
the  home.  His  image,  made  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  or  even  clay,  was 
found  in  every  house,  standing  in  a  place  of  honor  or  suspended  by 
the  neck.  He  was  given  the  form  of  a  i)ot-bellied  little  man,  wearing 
a  tight-fitting  cap,  sometimes  a  fan-shaped  feather  ornament;  his 
outstretched  arms  were  bent  at  the  elbows;  his  naked  body  was  well 
formed.  His  features  showed  serene  kindliness  and  complete  happi¬ 
ness.  This  little  idol,  charged  with  bringing  good  luck  and  happiness 
to  the  household  and  with  driving  away  misfortune,  was  the  family 
pet,  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  home.  There  was  no  Indian 
hut  where  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  always  smiling,  always  with  open 
arms,  laden  with  tiny  grains  or  odds  and  ends  of  colored  cloth  and 

>  These  paragraphs  are  translated  from  “Mitos,  Su|>erstid<>nes  y  Supervivenrias  Populares  de  Bolivia”, 
by  M.  Kigoberto  Paredes,  La  Paz,  11120. 
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wool.  The  lijrure  was  iiuule  in  various  sizes,  but  the  larfjest  was  not 
more  than  eleven  inches  hi};h.  Very  small  ones  were  strung;  on  neck¬ 
laces  and  worn  by  young;  jjirls  as  amulets  against  misfortune. 

The  Indians  had  a  blind  confidence  in  Ekako  because  of  the  miracles 
and  rewards  which  they  claimed  were  due  to  his  influence,  and  all 
the  preaching  and  persuasion  of  the  missionaries  who  came  after  the 
Spanish  coiKpiest  could  not  banish  this  belief. 

The  festival  devoted  to  Ekako  was  celebrated  for  several  days  at 
the  summer  solstice.  Farmers  offered  him  the  strange  fruits  of  their 


•■EKKKO". 


The  little  t!o<l  of  i>ros|ierity  of 
the  aneieni  AyniarA  Indians 
is  the  eenter  of  the  “.\laei- 
tas”.  an  annual  fair  held  in 
l.a  Par  January  21-Jti.  On 
the  small  hitures  are  hum: 
miniatures  of  all  the  worldly 
tioods nee<leil  hy  the  Indian. 


harvests,  craftsmen  pottery  utensils,  beautiful  te.xtiles,  and  small  fig¬ 
ures  of  clay,  tin  or  lead.  Anyone  who  had  nothing  of  his  own  to  offer 
bought  such  objects  with  stones,  remarkable  for  some  peculiarity  of 
color  or  shape,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  fields.  No  one  could 
refuse  to  accept  these  pebbles  in  e.xchange  for  his  articles  except  at 
the  risk  of  angering  the  little  god;  thus  this  method  of  purchase  and 
sale  became  general. 

During  colonial  times  Ekako  continued  to  hold  sway  in  popular 
belief  and  to  be  venerated  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to 


UNION 


THE  MI  RILU)  PLAZA.  LA  PAZ. 

The  festival  is  cenlere*!  almul  tlie  main  plaza  in  the  shadow  of  the  rupitol. 


ridicule  him  and  eradicate  his  worship.  Ekako  emerfied  victorious  from 
every  trial;  he  was  still  popular,  and  his  festival  was  still  celebrated. 

Don  Sebastian  Segurola,  the  Governor  of  La  Paz,  who  had  saved 
the  city  from  the  terrible  uprising  of  the  Indians  in  1781,  attributed 
his  victory  to  the  Virgin  of  La  Paz.  He  therefore  established  the 
festival  of  January  24  in  her  honor,  ordering  that  the  fairs  of  minia¬ 
ture  objects  and  knick-knacks  held  at  various  times  through  the  year 
should  be  held  only  at  that  time. 

The  fiesta  was  first  held  in  1783,  and  so  that  it  might  be  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  possible,  orders  were  sent  to  the  Indians  round  about  that 
they  should  bring  in  their  tiny  objects,  which  they  usually  disposed 
of  in  exchange  for  curious  stones.  The  Indians,  more  clever  than 
the  Governor,  took  advantage  of  this  permission  to  turn  the  feast 
of  the  Virgin  into  homage  for  their  Ekako,  whose  image  they  dis¬ 
tributed  for  the  customary  pebbles. 

All  social  classes  took  up  the  festival  enthusiastically.  When 
family  parties  gathered  at  night  in  the  main  square  to  watch  the 
illuminations  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  dancers,  companies  of 
young  people  of  good  station  entered  in  disguise  from  the  four  corners, 
beating  boxes,  playing  musical  instruments,  and  carrying  various 
trifles  which  they  offered  for  sale,  saying  in  the  Aymara  Indian 
language,  “Alacita!  Alacita!”,  “Buy  from  me!  Buy  from  me!” 
Hence  the  present  name  of  the  fair. 

The  Indian  and  half-breed  women  seated  along  the  sidewalks 
around  the  plaza  and  up  and  down  the  neighboring  hilly  streets 
started  the  custom  of  lighting  their  lamps  and  candles  as  a  tribute 
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to  the  Virfiin,  when  i)erha|)s  in  tlieir  hearts  they  were  consecrating 
the  flames  to  tlieir  favorite  Ekako.  Images  of  the  god,  modeled  in 
plaster  and  painted  in  bright  colors  by  Indian  sculptors,  were  offered 
in  profusion  for  sale  or  barter.  Some  of  the  idols  were  made  in  the 
form  of  a  seated  figure,  wearing  a  conical  cap  and  a  tunic  reaching 
to  the  knees,  while  others  were  standing,  like  the  ancient  ones  from 
Tiahuanacu.  Both  types  persist  to  the  present,  and  both  have  the 
smiling  face  of  a  man  content  with  life,  fat  and  well  fed. 

As  time  went  on,  the  custom  of  acquiring  articles  with  pebbles, 
valued  only  at  the  time  of  this  fiesta,  began  to  disappear.  First 
shining  brass  buttons  took  their  place,  but  some  years  ago  money 
became  the  medium  of  exchange.  Gone,  too,  is  the  old  custom  of 


THE  “ALACITAS”  I\  LA  PAZ. 

Decreed  in  17S3  by  the  Oovernor  of  La  Paz  as  a  religious  festival,  the  “Alacitas”  has  become  a  fair  for  the 
sale  of  the  Kkeko  and  the  diminutive  objects  associated  with  his  image. 


allowing  boys  to  take  possession  of  whatever  wares  their  masters  still 
had  on  hand  when  the  bells  rang  for  vespers  and  night  began  to  fall. 

What  was  at  first  a  purely  pagan  religious  observance  has  therefore 
gradually  been  converted  into  a  fair  of  miniature  articles,  and  what 
is  even  more  strange,  into  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  legendary 
Ekako.  The  little  idol,  in  the  distant  past  venerated  only  by  the 
Indians,  is  now  accepted  in  jest  by  all  social  classes.  In  many 
houses  there  is  to  be  seen  an  Ekeko,  to  give  him  his  present  name, 
covered  wdth  knick-knacks,  little  instruments,  and  diminutive  objects 
of  all  kinds,  smilingly  presiding  as  the  family  mascot.  The  mestizos 
have  given  Ekeko  a  w  ife  but,  like  every  artificial  creation,  she  does  not 
enjoy  his  importance  or  prestige.  The  multitude  has  no  faith  in  her, 
and  when  there  is  no  faith,  a  religious  creation  has  no  reason  to  exist. 


OUANABARA  PALACE,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Here  Dr.  Oetuliu  Vargas,  Chief  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil,  was  host  to  the  Argentine  President,  General  .Vgiistln  Justo,  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter’s  visit  to  Rio 

de  Janeiro  last  October  for  a  series  of  conferences. 


ARGENTINE-BRAZILIAN 

RAPPROCHEMENT 


AKECKNT  event  of  first  inajinitude  in  the  international  affairs 
of  America  was  the  visit  of  President  A^ustin  Justo  of  Argentina 
to  Brazil,  the  climax  of  which  was  the  signing  of  eleven  treaties  and 
conventions  hy  representatives  of  the  two  powers. 

(leneral  Justo,  accompanied  hy  his  wife,  Sra.  Ana  Bernal  de  Justo, 
Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  civil, 
military,  and  naval  aides,  arrived  in  Kio  r  Janeiro  on  October  7, 
1933.  The  trip  was  made  aboard  the  Argentine  cruiser  Moreno, 
escorted  hy  three  destroyers,  the  Mendoza,  La  Rioja,  i\i\d  the  Tucumdn; 
the  Brazilian  cruiser  Rio  Grande  do  Sal  and  the  destroyers  Alagoas, 
Rlaal,  and  Matto  Gros,so  acted  as  convoy  to  the  Argentine  squadron. 
A  Brazilian  aviation  unit  flew  out  to  sea  to  meet  the  distinguished 
visitor  and  extend  to  him  the  greetings  of  the  nation.  At  the  pier 
was  Dr.  (letulu)  Vargas,  (Miief  of  the  Provisional  (lovernment  of 
Brazil,  accompanied  by  his  cabinet.  Detachments  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools  lined  the  streets  along 
which  the  procession  j)assed  from  the  Pra^‘a  Maua  to  the  Guanabara 
Palace,  where  General  Justo  and  his  suite  were  lodged.  The  official 
reception  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  the  popular  acclaim  with 
which  the  visitor  was  greeted  passed  all  expectations;  the  people  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro  crowded  the  streets,  the  avenues,  and  the  squares 
through  which  the  two  presidents  were  to  pass,  and  hailed  them  with 
enthusiasm.  Blazoned  everywhere  was  the  famous  phrase  of  a  late 
l^resident  of  Argentina,  “  Everything  unites  us,  nothing  separates  us.” 

This  was  the  first  visit  of  an  Argentine  Chief  E.xecutive  to  Brazil 
since  l^resident  Koca’s  historic  trip  in  1908.  The  obvious  desire  of 
the  two  Governments  to  put  friendly  relations  on  an  unassailable 
basis  was  hailed  by  the  people  and  reflected  in  the  press  comments  of 
both  countries.  “It  has  always  been  said  that  the  best  way  to  assure 
peace  is  to  intensify  the  relations  between  peoples  and  their  govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  better  acquainted  they  are,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  bonds  of  union  between  distant  countries”, 
remarked  an  editorial  in  the  Jornal  do  Brasil  on  October  7.  This  same 
paper  commented  the  next  day  on  the  popular  acclaim  accorded 
President  Justo  on  his  arrival,  saying:  “Any  one  in  the  city  yesterday 
could  not  help  seeing  that  the  enthusiastic  joyfulness  was  not  inspired 
by  frigid  protocols.  It  came  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  spontane¬ 
ously,  easily,  contagiously.  Everyone  seemed  to  understand  the 
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sifrnificance  of  a  visit  that  does  us  so  much  honor,  ami  tried  to  return 
the  courtesy  with  the  sincerity  of  liappiness.” 

In  dealiiifr  with  the  more  serious  aspects  of  the  visit,  tlie  Jonial  said 
on  October  11,  “As  regards  closer  union  between  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  the  treaties  signed  yesterday  in  the  Itainarati  Palace  were  the 
natural  climax  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  presence  of  President 
Justo  and  his  brilliant  entourage  has  been  arousing  in  the  Brazilian 
capital.  It  is  evident  that  Argentine-Brazilian  friendship  is  finding 
new  and  powerful  support  in  the  treaties  signed  in  the  Palace  on 
Marechal  Floriano  Street.  They  intensify  the  relations  between  the 
two  peoples  and  interdependence  is  always  a  force  for  peace.” 

Comment  in  the  Argentine  press  was  no  less  encomiastic.  Speaking 
of  the  hearty  welcome  that  President  Justo  received.  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires  said  on  October  8,  “The  warm  expressions  of  popular 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Brazilian  capital  has  just  received  our 
Chief  Executive  can  have  caused  no  surprise.  Cognizant  as  we  were 
of  the  sentiments  which  draw  both  nations  together  through  a  tra¬ 
dition  made  secure  in  the  last  half  century  hy  the  identity  of  repub¬ 
lican  ideals,  we  find,  nevertheless,  that  yesterday’s  magnificent 
reception  assumes  the  importance  of  a  true  reaffirmation  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  reciprocal  sympathy.  It  proves  that  our  friendship  has 
been  kept  inviolate  in  the  public  spirit,  a  friendship  which  inspired 
the  happy  phrase  of  one  of  our  Presidents,  displayed  as  a  timely 
reminder  in  the  streets  and  avenues  through  which  the  visitor  was  to 
pass,  as  a  kind  of  happy  augury.  Our  nations  have  nothing  to  gain 
from  groundless  rivalry  or  jealousy,  which  would  only  separate  them 
in  dangerous  isolation.  The  security  of  their  future  rests  on  their 
approaching  each  other  in  a  brotherhood  of  as|)irations  for  progress 
which  are  not  incompatible  with  active  and  fruitful  cooperation.” 

After  the  treaties  had  been  signed,  Im  Prensa  said  editorially, 
“.\ew  and  irrefutable  proofs  of  brotherhood,  more  than  of  friendshij), 
and  renewed  eagerness  for  rapprochement,  for  greater  comprehension, 
are  offered  by  the  events  taking  place  in  Brazil  in  connection  with 
the  visit  of  the  President  of  Argentina.  And  as  a  written  summary, 
international  conventions  have  been  signed  which  are  an  effort  to 
consecrate  peace  and  unite  the  nations  more  closely  by  means  of 
‘war  against  war’,  the  better  understanding  of  the  history  and  the 
geography  of  both  countries,  the  promotion  of  tourist  travel,  the 
interchange  of  professors,  books,  works  of  art,  and  products,  and  the 
removal  of  many  of  the  obstacles,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  which 
hinder  more  intense  intermingling  and  collaboration  in  the  great  task 
of  continental  progress.  These  conventions  and  those  demonstrations 
of  mutual  sympathy  say  over  and  over  that  without  peace  at  home 
and  abroad  the  progress  of  nations  is  precarious  and  that  the  host 
road  for  peaceful  security  is  in  the  knowledge  one  has  of  the  other  and 
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in  the  utilization  of  legal  means  for  settling  differences  which  may 
arise.  That  is  true  not  only  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  but  of  all 
nations  of  the  world.” 

President  Justo  was  honored  with  official  entertainments,  which 
included  dinners,  receptions,  dances,  concerts,  and  a  military  parade, 
lie  visited  among  other  places  the  Brazilian  Institute  of  History  and 
fJeography,  the  oldest  in  the  New  World,  the  National  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Military  Academy,  the  public  school  that  bears  the  name 
of  his  country,  and  the  annual  Sample  Fair,  the  most  brilliant  in 
many  years.  President  Justo,  Senor  Saavedra  Lamas,  and  Dr. 
Kamdn  Carcano,  Ambassador  of  Argentina  to  Brazil,  were  decorated 
with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  a  decoration  instituted 
during  the  Empire  and  recently  revived.  They  were  the  first  to  be 
so  honored  by  the  Republic.  The  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  con¬ 
ferred  upon  General  Justo  the  degree  of  doctor  honoris  causa. 

These  attentions  were  returned  by  functions  given  on  board  the 
.\rgentine  cruiser. 

One  of  the  incidents  which  was  particularly  appreciated  by  the 
Brazilian  people  was  a  tribute  to  the  great  pioneer  in  aviation,  Santos 
Dumont.  On  October  8  in  the  Praya  Santos  Dumont  a  bronze  tablet 
was  unveiled  by  Colonel  Zuloaga  as  a  tribute  from  the  Argentine 
aviation  forces. 

In  accordance  with  a  proclamation  issued  by  Dr.  Anisio  Spinola 
I'eixeiro,  director  general  of  the  bureau  of  education  of  the  federal 
district,  October  10  was  devoted  to  Argentina  in  all  the  schools  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Lectures,  studies,  and  pictures  dealing  with  Argen¬ 
tina  all  helped  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  sister  nation 
and  of  the  special  ties  e.xisting  between  the  two  countries  to  the 
Brazilian  students  of  today,  the  generation  upon  whom  will  fall  the 
responsibility  of  fulfilling  the  vows  of  friendship  pledged  anew  during 
President  Justo’s  visit. 

At  the  close  of  his  visit  President  Justo  left  for  Sao  Paulo  and 
reembarked  at  Santos.  Just  before  leaving  Brazilian  shores  for  his 
return  voyage,  during  which  he  spent  a  day  in  Montevideo,  he  broad¬ 
cast  a  message  to  the  Brazilian  Nation,  in  which  he  said; 

“It  has  never  been  so  necessary  to  speak  of  broad  and  intelligent 
solidarity  as  in  these  dark  and  uncertain  horn’s  through  which 
humanity  is  passing.  The  period  has  passed  for  advocating  narrow 
and  suspicious  patriotism,  which  isolated  rather  than  associated 
nations,  and  which  kept  sister  countries  indifferent  to  each  other, 
instead  of  uniting  their  efforts  and  their  wills,  cementing  their  ideals 
and  their  e.xperiences,  and  conciliating  their  legitimate  and  definite 
interests.  The  lack  of  understanding  between  men  and  between 
nations  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  parlous  situation  in  which 
humanity  is  struggling.  Solidarity,  which  is  the  moral  law  of  society, 
should  be  e.xpanded  to  become  also  the  law  of  nations  and  continents. 
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And  this  is  the  more  necessary  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  a  (luestion 
of  sister  nations,  of  which  it  is  true,  to  use  the  happy  expression  of 
Saenz  Pena,  that  ‘Everything  unites  us,  nothing  separates  us’,  a 
phrase  wliich  sums  up  our  past,  indicates  our  present,  and  holds  the 
promising  keynote  of  our  future.” 

A  summary  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  signed  in  Rio  dc 
.lanein*  on  October  Id  is  given  below. 

THE  ANTIWAR  PACT 

Of  the  international  documents  signed  on  the  occasion  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Justo’s  visit  to  Brazil  the  Anti-War  Treaty  of  Conciliation  and 
Xonagression  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  Drafted  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Saavedra  Lamas,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina,  the  treaty 
was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Brazil  and  opened  to  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  the  other  American  Republics.  Its  fundamental  principles 
are  the  condemnation  of  wars  of  aggression  and  the  settlement  of 
disputes  only  through  the  pacific  means  established  by  international 
law;  the  nonrecognition  of  territorial  arrangements  not  reached  by 
pacific  means  and  of  the  validity  of  an  occupation  or  acquisition  of 
territory  brought  about  by  arme<l  force;  and  the  submission  of  dis¬ 
putes  to  the  conciliatory  procedure  created  by  the  treaty  when  they 
cannot  be  settled  through  diplomatic  channels  within  a  reasonable 
period.  In  case  of  noncompliance  with  these  principles  the  signatory 
nations  are  to  make  every  effort  in  their  power  to  maintain  peace, 
but  in  no  case  are  they  to  resort  to  intervention  either  diplomatic  or 
armed.  The  text  of  the  treaty  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  proposed  draft  already  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.*  The  treatj^  was  signed  on  October  10,  1933,  not 
only  by  Argentina  and  Brazil,  but  also  by  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay, 
and  Uruguay. 


TREATY  OE  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION 

The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  provides  that  between  tbe 
territories  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  there  shall  be  entire  freedom  of 
commerce  and  navigation.  The  nationals  of  each  country  shall 
enjoy  in  the  territory  of  the  other  the  protection  of  that  Government 
as  to  their  persons  and  property,  as  well  the  rights  and  advantages 
enjoyed  by  its  own  nationals  in  the  exercise  of  business,  arts,  and 
trades  according  to  the  laws  in  force. 

Unlimited  and  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment  is 
provided  in  all  matters  related  to  customs  duties  and  customs  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formalities.  Consequently  neither  Argentina  nor  Brazil 
shall  levy  or  increase  any  duties,  taxes,  or  imposts  or  establish  pro¬ 
hibitions  or  restrictions  ujMm  the  importation  or  exportation  of  any 

>  The  April  1933  issue  of  the  Bi  llktis  eontaiiis  not  only  the  draft  of  the  treaty  i>ut  also  the  statement 
of  reasons  submitted  by  .\rgentina  and  the  Ilrarilian  reply. 
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product  from  one  country  to  the  other  unless  the  restrictions  or 
prohibitions  are  also  placed  on  the  products  of  all  other  countries  to 
which  the  same  conditions  apply,  provided,  however,  that  the  restric¬ 
tions  do  not  refer:  to  public  safety,  to  traffic  in  arms,  munitions,  or  war 
material;  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  or  to  veterinary  or 
plant-disease  regulations;  to  the  protection  of  the  artistic,  historic,  or 
au’cheological  treaisures  of  the  nation;  to  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion;  and  in  general  to  fiscal  or  police  measures 
which  impose  upon  foreign  i)roducts  the  regulations  applied  to  similar 
national  products. 

The  treaty  stipulates  three  exceptions  to  the  most-favored-nation 
clause:  duties,  favors,  or  privileges  granted  or  to  he  granted  by 
virtue  of  a  convention  with  other  neighboring  countries  to  facilitate 
frontier  traffic;  obligations  resulting  from  a  customs  union;  and  multi¬ 
lateral  conventions  between  American  countries  open  to  the  adherence 
of  all,  if  one  of  the  two  nations  does  not  wish  to  adhere  to  them. 

Free  transit  by  land  or  waterways  between  Argentina  and  Brazil 
is  established  for  i)ersons  as  well  as  for  merchandise.  This  recip¬ 
rocal  freedom  of  transit  is  to  be  i)articularly  applied  to  the  direct 
traffic  of  the  merchandise  of  each  of  them  to  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories  on  the  Upper  Uruguay  and  Parana  Rivers  and  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Paraguay.  Whether  by  land  or  by  river  no  restrictions  shall 
be  imposed  upon  the  transit  of  this  merehandise  except  those  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  these  shall  not  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  cause  delays  or  inerease  transportation  costs. 

There  shall  he  complete  equality  of  treatment  for  the  merchant 
vessels  under  the  flags  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  in  the  maritime  and 
fluvial  waters  under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  access  to  and  utilization  of  ports,  to  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  aids  which  they  offer  to  navigation,  to  the  commereial  opera¬ 
tion  of  vessels,  to  their  cargoes  and  passengers  and  to  facilities  for 
loading  and  unloading.  This  equality  of  treatment,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  coastwise  navigation,  which  will  be  regulated  in  ac- 
eordance  with  the  respective  laws  of  the  two  countries.  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  nevertheless,  are  to  study  the  possibility  of  extending 
to  the  coastal  vessels  of  each  other  the  advantages  and  restrictions 
of  their  own  coastwise  navigation  up  to  a  determined  limit  on  their 
respective  river  and  sea  coasts. 

The  two  nations  have  agreed  to  protect  against  unfair  competition 
the  products  of  each  other  in  their  respective  territories.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  have  undertaken  to  prohibit  the  importation,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  sale  of  products  which  hear  marks,  names,  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  which  directly  or  indirectly  give  false  indications  of  their 
origin,  kind,  nature,  or  quality. 

The  treaty  also  provides  that  the  two  Governments  are  to  con¬ 
clude  as  soon  as  possible  special  conventions  to  regulate:  the  rights 
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of  their  respective  consuls  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  in  order  to 
simplify  consular  requirements  for  the  despatch  of  papers  of  interest 
to  their  respective  nationals;  postal,  telefrraphic,  radiotelephonic, 
and  radiotelegraphic  communications  and  the  exchange  of  parcels 
post  with  a  view  to  greater  rapidity  and  regularity  in  the  delivery 
of  messages  and  packages;  the  registry  of  trade  marks  in  order  to 
simplify  this  operation;  and  animal  and  plant  sanitary  regulations 
so  that  these  regulations  shall  not  hinder  legitimate  commerce. 

The  treaty  will  remain  in  force  until  six  months  after  it  is  denounced 
by  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

ADDITIOXAL  PROTOCOL  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  COM.MERCE  AND  NAVIGATION 

The  protocol  which  complements  the  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  provides  that  during  the  life  of  that  modus  vivendi 
Argentina  and  Brazil  agree  not  to  increase  import  duties  or  sur¬ 
taxes  on  their  respective  agricultural  export  products  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  extending  to  other  products  which  form 
part  of  their  commercial  interchange  the  reductions  and  e.xceptions 
which  the  protocol  concedes  to  some. 

These  reductions  and  exceptions  as  established  in  Article  II  are 
as  follows: 

The  .\rf£entiiie  Goveriiniout  undertakes  t«i  extend  to  i)ineai)ples,  alligator 
pears,  conde  fruits,  mangos,  and  sapotes  tlie  exemj)tions  from  custom  duties 
already  enjoyed,  without  restrictions,  by  bananas,  oranges,  and  tangerines; 
to  maintain  the  exemption  from  the  additional  10  percent  tax  created  by  the 
Decree  of  Octolx'r  6,  1931,  at  present  enjoyed  by  coffee,  manioc  flour,  and  boards 
and  planks  of  South  .American  pine,  and  to  promote  in  the  first  .session  of  the 
.Argentine  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  .lanuary  3,  1933,  which  makes  the 
said  tax  applicable  to  matd. 

The  Brazilian  (lovernment  in  turn  agrees  to  maintain  the  exemption  from 
duties  now  enjoyed  by  all  .Argentine  fresh  fruits  as  well  as  the  2.5  i)ercent  reduction 
granted  bj’  Decree  No.  21,3S2  of  May  10,  1932,  upon  the  importation  of  potatoes, 
extending  the  same  25  i>ercent  reduction  to  corn,  garlic,  onions,  string  beans, 
jM'as,  and  quebracho  extract. 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  Argentina  and  Brazil  have  also  agreed  not  to  apply 
between  themselves  any  new  prohibition  or  restriction  upon  their 
import  or  export  trade  or  any  measure  of  consular,  custom,  or 
sanitary  regulation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  harriers 
to  their  commercial  interchange. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  also  promised  to  maintain  the 
repeal  of  the  measures  which  limited  and  fixed  quotas  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  mate  and,  once  assured  of  the  genuineness  and  purity 
of  the  mate,  not  to  establish  any  other  regulations  which,  creating  a 
distinction  between  the  national  and  the  imported  product,  would 
indirectly  limit  its  importation.  The  Brazilian  Government  in  turn 
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promises  not  to  renew  the  prohibition  and  restrictions  relative  to  the 
importation  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  respectively. 

The  present  arrang:ement  between  the  Banco  de  la  Xacidn  Ai^en- 
tina  and  the  Banco  do  Brasil  relative  to  the  liquidation  of  frozen 
credits  is  to  be  maintained  until  exchange  operations  shall  have 
become  normal  in  both  countries. 

For  the  consideration  of  those  questions  on  which  no  decision  was 
reached  and  in  general  for  the  examination  of  the  whole  problem  of 
the  economic  relations  between  Argentina  and  Brazil,  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  to  appoint  a  mixed  commission  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
this  connection  the  protocol  provides  that  the  Argentine  Government 
is  to  bear  in  mind  the  desire  manifested  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
to  obtain  greater  facilities  for  the  entry  into  Argentina  of  rice,  tobacco, 
cacao,  marble,  granite,  and  cottonseed  oil,  and  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  consider  the  desire  manifested  by  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  to  obtain  greater  facilities  for  the  entry  of  wine,  dairy  products, 
meats,  and  cereals  into  Brazil. 

The  clauses  of  the  protocol  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  became  effective  provisionally  from  the  date  of  its  signature, 
October  10,  1933,  until  the  protocol  is  ratified,  or  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year. 

EXTRADITION  TREATY 

The  e.xtradition  treaty  provides  that  the  contracting  parties  obligate 
themselves  to  the  reciprocal  delivery,  upon  demand,  of  persons  who, 
having  been  accused  or  condemned  by  the  authorities  of  one  of  them, 
are  found  in  the  territory  of  the  other.  Two  conditions  are  provided 
for  the  delivery  of  such  individuals:  that  the  crime  be  punishable  by 
the  laws  of  both  the  demandant  state  and  the  respondent  state  with 
an  average  penalty  of  two  years  when  the  person  demanded  has  been 
accused  and  of  one  year  at  least  in  case  he  has  already  been  convicted; 
that  the  crime  must  have  been  committed  within  the  territory  of  the 
demandant  state  unless  the  laws  of  the  demandant  state  authorize 
the  punishment  of  the  crime  in  question  when  committed  outside  of 
its  territory. 

The  treaty  recognizes  the  principle  that  the  nationality  of  the 
fugitive  shall  not  constitute  a  hindrance  to  extradition  by  providing 
that  “the  nationality  of  the  defendant  cannot  be  invoked  as  grounds 
for  the  denial  of  extradition”;  that  is,  Argentina  can  extradite  from 
Brazil  a  Brazilian  who  is  accused  of  a  crime  committed  in  Argentina, 
or  vice  versa. 

Extradition  will  not  be  granted  for  political  crimes  or  those  con¬ 
nected  therewith;  for  purely  military  crimes  or  those  against  religion; 
when  the  person  demamled  has  already  been  tried  or  is  under  trial  for 
the  same  offense  in  the  respondent  state;  when  the  offense  or  penalty 
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is  barred  by  limitation  accordinj:  to  the  laws  of  the  demandant  state 
before  the  arrest  of  the  offender;  or  when  the  person  demanded  must 
appear  before  a  juzyado  de  exeepcion.  Extradition  will  be  jjranted  if 
the  crime,  althoufili  political  in  motive,  is  primarily  an  infraction  of 
the  common  penal  law.  However,  in  such  a  case  the  delivery  of  the 
oft’ender  will  depend  upon  the  jiromise  of  the  demandant  state  not 
to  increase  the  penalty  because  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  case. 
The  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  offense  rests  exclusively  with 
the  authorities  of  the  respondent  state. 

When  the  |)erson  demanded  is  under  ])rosecution  or  has  been  con¬ 
demned  in  the  respondent  state,  the  surrender  of  the  individual  to  the 
demandant  state  may  he  deferred  until  the  proceedinjrs  have  ended 
or  the  penalty  has  been  satisfied.  The  judicial  power  of  the  respon¬ 
dent  state  may  impure  into  the  propriety  of  the  demand  for  extradi¬ 
tion  and  the  defense  of  the  accused  and  may  jrrant  him  the  rijrht  ttt 
habeafi  corpun  when  his  imprisonment  or  threat  of  imprisonment 
would  constitute  an  illegal  restriction  u])on  his  freetlom.  Once 
arrested,  however,  the  person  claimed  cannot  be  set  free  on  hail 
durinj;  the  process  of  extradition. 

Extradition  haviiifr  been  jrranted,  the  demandant  state  must  promise 
to  hold  the  extradited  person  responsible  only  for  the  act  on  which  his 
surrender  was  based  unless,  if  set  at  liberty,  he  remains  within  the 
territory  of  the  demandant  state  for  a  period  exceedinjr  one  month. 
When  the  penalty  for  the  offense  is  death  or  corporal  punishment  the 
respondent  state  will  deliver  the  accused  under  the  condition  that 
the  penalty  he  commuted  to  imprisonment. 

The  treaty  also  stipulates  how  the  recpiest  for  extradition  is  to  he 
presented,  the  procedure  to  he  followed  when  various  nations  demaiul 
the  extradition  of  the  same  individual,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
arrest  and  delivery  of  the  extradited  person  are  to  he  made. 

CONVENTION  FOU  PREVENTION  OF  SMUGGLING 

In  order  to  prevent  and  repress  smu""linfr  on  their  common  frontier, 
each  of  the  contracting:  parties  undertakes  to  adopt  measures  to 
prevent,  discover,  and  punish  any  violations  of  the  customs  regulations 
of  the  other.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  their  customs  officials  or  river, 
maritime,  air,  or  land  police  forces  receive  notice  that  some  such 
violation  is  bein<;  planned,  they  shall  make  every  effort  to  jirevent  it, 
and  shall  also  denounce  all  violations,  whether  only  planned  or 
actually  committed,  to  the  proper  authorities  of  their  own  state. 
Another  preventive  measure  in  the  convention  is  the  control  of  mer¬ 
chandise  stored  near  the  frontiers.  Article  V  provides  that  the 
authorities  of  each  country  shall  take  the  necessary  precautions  to 
prevent  suspected  merchandise  from  heiiifr  accumulated  close  to  the 
border  of  the  other.  In  freneral,  in  localities  where  there  are  no 
customhouses  the  storage  of  foreifin  nonnationali/.ed  merchandise  is 
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not  to  bo  penuittod  nearer  than  1  o  kilometers  to  the  frontier,  but  this 
limitation  may  be  modified  by  common  afireement.  Other  means 
adopted  are  the  establishment  of  oflicial  return  pass  bills  between  the 
ports  of  the  two  countries,  the  prohibition  of  organizations  formed  in 
one  country  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  merchandise  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  other,  the  invalidation  of  insurance  contracts  covering 
contraband  merchandise,  and  the  surveillance  of  persons  suspected  of 
engaging  in  smuggling  activities. 

The  convention  wilt  remain  in  effect  for  five  years  and  will  be 
renewed  indefinitely  unless  denounced  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  at  least  si.\  months  before  the  termination  of  any  five-year 
period.  Either  party  may  recpiest  at  the  end  of  each  year,  however, 
a  partial  revision  of  the  convention  as  experience  may  dictate. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  will  suggest  to  the  Governments  of 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay  the  signing  of  similar  conventions  to  prevent 
smuggling  on  the  respective  frontier.  In  case  such  conventions  are 
not  signed,  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  reserved  the  right  to 
denounce  the  Argent ine-Brazilian  convention  before  the  end  of  the 
first  five-year  period. 

COXVEXTIOX  ox  PROMOTIOX  OF  TOURIST  TRAVEL 

The  Ciovernment  of  each  nation  promises  to  abolish  all  ta.xes  or 
duties  upon  the  entry  or  departure  of  tourists  from  the  other.  Each 
one  will  enact  measures  enabling  the  nationals  of  the  other,  regardless 
of  sex  and  age,  who  are  not  immigrants  and  who  proceed  directly  from 
their  own  country,  to  enter  the  other  provided  only  with  a  jiassport 
and  sanitary  certifieates.  Tourist  jiassports,  whether  individual  or 
collective,  shall  be  visaed  free  of  charge  by  the  consular  authority 
at  the  point  of  embarkation,  sucb  visas  taking  precedence  over  other 
consular  duties.  The  jiersonal  visit  of  the  bearer  of  the  passport  to 
the  consulate  shall  not  be  required.  Tourist  passports  shall  be  valid 
for  three  months,  and  shall  be  renewable  for  a  like  period  by  the  police 
authorities  of  the  place  which  the  tourist  may  be  visiting.  The  con¬ 
vention  further  facilitates  the  visaing  of  tourist  passports  by  providing 
that  requests  for  visas  may  be  made  through  navigation  companies  or 
tourist  agencies  and  by  dispensing  with  the  photographs  required  for 
other  passports. 

Each  of  the  two  nations  also  recognizes  the  right  of  free  transit 
throughout  its  territory  for  tourist  vehicles  of  the  other.  To  this  end 
the  use  of  international  automobile  plates  and  licenses  is  to  be  the 
object  of  a  subseiiuent  agreement  between  the  automobile  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries.  A  conference  between  the  Argentine  and 
Brazilian  custom  authorities  is  also  to  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  handling  of  tourist  baggage. 

To  increase  the  tourist  movement  between  the  two  countries  and  to 
facilitate  the  fulfillment  of  obligations  arising  from  this  convention. 
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provision  is  made  for  cooperation  between  the  tourist  orpinizations 
of  Arfrentina  and  Brazil  and  their  respective  {roverninents.  The 
Argentine  Clovernment  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Federacidn 
Suramericana  de  Tiirisino,  with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
the  Brazilian  Government  will  foster  the  federation  of  touring  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  country,  or  accept  the  cooperation  of  any  one  already 
in  existence. 

This  convention  is  open  to  the  adherence  of  any  American  State. 

CONVENTION  FOK  THE  KEGI  I-ATION  OF  AIR  NAVIGATION 

The  convention  regulating  air  navigation  between  Brazil  and 
Argentina  adopts  general  principles  and  certain  rules  of  international 
air  navigation  designed  to  facilitate  and  develop  air  communications 
between  the  two  countries.  Its  text  is  divided  into  seven  chapters 
dealing  respectively  with  general  principles;  the  classification  of 
airships  and  conditions  for  their  entry  into  the  airspace  of  the  other 
country;  the  requirements  as  to  administrative  documents;  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  air  traffic;  the  articles  whose  transportation  is  forbidden, 
including  explosives,  firearms,  war  munitions  and  equipment,  carrier 
jugeons,  and  photographic  and  cinematographic  machines;  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  penalties  established  in  the  laws  of  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries  equally  to  airships  of  both  countries,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
airships  of  one  country  to  the  legislation  of  the  other  when  flying 
over  its  territory;  and  final  provisions,  arranging  for  the  exchange  of 
laws  and  regulations  dealing  with  air  navigation,  for  cooperation 
between  the  aviation  authorities  of  both  countries  in  amending  the 
convention,  and  for  the  manner  of  settling  divergencies  in  its  inter¬ 
pretation  or  e.xecution. 

CONVENTION  ON  EXCHANGE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

A  Brazilian  section  is  to  be  established  in  the  Library  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Ministry’  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Library  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  an  Argentine  section  is  to  he  opened  in  the  corresponding 
libraries  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  For  the  installation  of  these  sections 
the  two  Governments  shall  supply  a  comprehensive  collection  of  hooks 
and  thereafter  the  national  libraries  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  shall  exchange  books  jmhlished  in  their  respective  countries 
and  copies  or  photographs  of  documents  of  historical  importance. 
After  January  1,  IfEU,  each  (iovernment  shall  supply  the  diplomatic 
mission  of  the  other  in  its  capital  with  three  copies  of  all  official  publi¬ 
cations  as  well  as  of  those  published  with  official  cooperation. 

CONVENTION  ON  INTELLECTUAL  INTERCHANGE 

The  scientific,  cultural,  literary,  and  artistic  associations  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Brazil  shall  endeavor  to  promote  intellectual  interchange 
between  the  nationals  of  both  countries  by  encouraging  their  members 
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and  professors  of  universities  and  otlier  institutions  of  liigher  learnin" 
to  visit  the  other  country  in  order  to  grive  courses  in  their  respective 
specialties  or  lecture  on  topics  pertaining  to  their  respective  countries. 
The  interchange  of  post-graduate  students  is  also  to  be  encouraged. 
A  group  of  twenty  students,  representing  all  sections  of  Argentina  or 
Brazil,  is  to  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Buenos  Aires  each  j’ear.  The  con¬ 
vention  is  open  to  the  adherence  of  any  American  state. 

COXVEXTIOX  ON  AUTISTIC  IXTEHCHANGE 

Expositions  of  fine  and  applied  arts  are  to  be  held  annually  by  the 
Argentine  and  Brazilian  Governments  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires,  respectively,  in  order  to  make  known  the  best  works  of  their 
national  artists  and  of  certain  branches  of  their  industries.  In  the 
applied  arts  division  there  will  he  sections  devoted  to  books,  furniture, 
ceramics,  and  architectural  projects.  During  the  exhibition  weekly 
concerts  of  national  music  are  to  be  held  and  lectures  delivered  on  the 
literature  and  art  of  the  exhibiting  country.  Each  country  agrees  to 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  its  own  exhibits  and  the  travelling  and 
subsistence  expenses  of  the  personnel  accompanying  them  and  obli¬ 
gates  itself  to  admit  the  exhibits  of  the  other  free  of  duty  and  to  pa\’ 
all  other  expenses  connected  with  them. 

CONVENTION  ON  REVISION  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  TEXTS 

The  Governments  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  are  to  revise  the  texts 
used  for  the  teaching  of  national  history  in  their  respective  countries, 
eliminating  from  them  any  topics  which  might  arouse  enmity  toward 
any  American  nation  in  the  minds  of  students.  Geography  texts  are 
to  be  revised  periodically  so  that  they  may  agree  with  the  latest 
statistics  and  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  resources  and  productive 
capacity  of  the  nations  of  America.  The  convention  is  open  to  the 
adherence  of  other  American  states. 

CONVENTION  ON  SAMPLE  EXPOSITIONS  AND  SALE  OF  NATIONAL 

PRODUCTS 

The  Governments  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  shall  maintain  in  their 
respective  capitals  a  showroom  for  the  exhibit  of  samples  and  the 
permanent  sale  of  the  national  products  of  the  other.  The  products 
for  these  exhibitions  shall  enter  the  respective  country  free  of  all 
duties  and  taxes  although,  in  case  of  sale,  the  local  import  and  con¬ 
sumption  ta.xes  will  be  levied  in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the 
fiscal  authorities  of  both  countries.  Retail  sales  of  the  products 
exhibited  shall  be  made  only  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  their 
(juality  and  cost.  The  conditions  of  sale  of  such  products  shall  be 
regulated  by  agreement  between  the  two  Governments.  A  small 
sales  commission  shall  be  charged  to  exhibitors  to  defray  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  expositions. 


TIIK  PLAIN'  OF  nOOOTA. 

The  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  teni|ierate  zone  oonsunie<l  in  ('ulorahia  are  produced  in  the  extensive  and  fertile  region  surrounding  the  capital. 


HOW  COLOMBIA  IS  IMPROVING 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 


B}'  Jose  L.  Colom 

Chief,  Dieision  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

A  GLANCE  at  a  relief  map  of  Colombia  will  show  why  this  country 
^  is  able  to  raise  both  bananas  and  wheat,  both  coffee  and  corn. 
Although  it  lies  in  the  Tropic  Zone,  and  in  its  extreme  south  is  crossed 
by  the  Equator,  the  three  lofty  ranges  of  the  Andes  traversing  it 
modify  the  effects  of  the  latitude  by  their  altitude.  “Climate  in 
Colombia”,  it  has  been  said,  “is  simply  a  matter  of  elevation.  From 
sea  level  to  an  altitude  of  17,000  feet,  one  encounters  every  degree  of 
temperature  from  that  of  summer  heat  to  that  of  perpetual  winter.” 
Fertile  valleys  and  high  plateaus  offer  abundant  area  and  variety  of 
climate  for  many  different  crops. 

The  year  1932  witnessed  an  entirely  new  orientation  in  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  Colombia,  wdiich  consisted  of  a  real  attempt  not  only  to 
increase  production  but  also  to  lower  the  cost  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  products.  The  use  of  modern  machinery  in  preparing 
the  land  for  planting  was  constantly  extended,  as  was  also  that  of 
modern  horse-drawn  plows.  Of  outstanding  importance  has  been  the 
improvement  of  existing  plants  and  the  acclimatization  of  new  ones 
in  the  agricultural  experiment  stations;  the  result  is  that  a  new  impulse 
has  been  given  to  this  kind  of  work,  which  is  so  important  in  the 
competition  for  markets  because  of  the  resultant  low  price  and  high 
quality  of  farm  products  and  their  derivatives. 

By  virtue  of  the  Government’s  policy  of  protecting  and  stimulating 
agriculture;  cheaper  and  wider  forms  of  transportation;  agricultural 
credit;  experimental,  educational,  and  extension  activities;  and  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  the  crops  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
Colombia’s  agricultural  consumption,  these  crops,  including  rice, 
wheat,  sugar,  corn,  and  legumes,  received  a  new  impulse  which  caused 
them  to  go  much  further  toward  satisfying  entirely  the  country’s 
needs. 

The  only  products  of  Colombian  agriculture  which  are  exported 
in  large  quantities  are  coffee  and  bananas;  a  few  others,  like  tobacco 
and  certain  forest  products,  although  abundantly  present  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  not  yet  entered  into  export  in  any  but  the  most  modest 
figures. 

With  a  view  to  acclimatizing  certain  crops  which  furnish  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  industry,  and  which  in  the  future  may  be  of  tremendous 
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commercial  value,  seeds  of  various  plants  have  been  introduced; 
amonfi  these  are  the  tung-oil  tree,  the  babassu  palm,  the  oil  palm, 
hemp,  many  varieties  of  soybeans,  various  forage  crops,  etc. 

Co^ffee. — Coffee  exports  for  1932  amounted  to  191,134,778  kilograms,* 
valued  at  42,910,413  pesos.-  Among  the  important  steps  taken  to  aid 
the  coffee-growing  region  should  be  mentioned  the  coffee  census, 
which  was  carried  out  with  minute  thoroughness.  According  to 
this,  there  were  139,348  coffee  plantations  comprising  556,633 /«nc- 
ijadan,  461,236,225  producing  trees,  and  69,781,989  young  trees  which 
liad  not  yet  begun  to  produce.  Coffee  experts  have  intensified  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  cjualitj’  of  the  product  by  instituting  the 
very  best  systems  of  raising  seedlings,  pruning,  transplanting,  har¬ 
vesting,  curing,  etc. 

Hananati. — Banana  prodiiction  in  the  country  was  abundant  during 
1932,  and  completely  met  the  needs  of  local  consumption  at  low 
prices.  The  banana  plantations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  relatively 
new,  do  not  show  any  alarming  disease  up  to  date. 

The  exportation  of  bananas  from  Colombia  in  1932  exceeded  that 
»»f  1931  both  in  total  quantity  and  value,  although  the  price  received 
was  a  little  lower,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  In  1931. 
5,424,100  bunches  were  exported,  valued  at  4,857,598. ,50  pesos; 
while  in  1932,  7,020,529  bunches  were  exported,  worth  6,007,273.50 
pesos. 

The  general  progress  made  in  Colombia  toward  increasing  national 
production  and  lowering  imports  of  many  products  can  be  proved 
beyond  doubt  by  the  following  comments  and  import  statistics  for 
the  different  crops: 

Coconuts. — The  importation  of  this  commodity  in  the  form  of 
copra  increased  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1932,  due  to  the 
development  of  the  vegetable-lard  industry  of  the  country.  Coco¬ 
nut  production  in  Colombia,  including  that  of  San  Andres  and 
Providencia,  has  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently  to  meet  the  national 
demand;  for  this  reason  there  e.xists  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop, 
particularly  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  real  opportunitj’  for  farmers 
The  copra  is  imported  froin  Trinidad,  where  its  value  fluctuates 
between  1.10  pesos  and  2.40  pesos  per  100  pounds  of  462  grams. 
The  imports  of  copra  for  the  first  three  months  of  1933  amounted  to 
947,606  kilograms,  worth  50,908.71  pesos. 

Rice. — The  development  of  rice  cultivation  in  the  Republic  begun 
in  1931  has  continued  quite  satisfactorily,  as  is  shown  in  the  gradual 
reduction  of  rice  imports.  These  have  fallen  from  49,329,778  kilo¬ 
grams  in  1930,  valued  at  3,705,371  pesos,  to  14,681,548  kilograms  in 

>  Kilogram  equals  2.2  poumis.— Editor. 

-  The  average  value  of  the  peso  in  1932  was  $0.9528 


1932,  worth  578,213  pesos.  The  production  of  rice  in  Colombia  in 
1930  was  approximately  21,000,000  kilograms,  while  in  1932  this  had 
risen  to  around  47,000,000  kilograms.  From  estimates  made  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  rice  during  the  first  three  months  of 

1933,  it  is  believed  that  imports  for  that  year  will  not  be  half  as 
great  as  those  in  1932.  Three  complete  mills  for  processing  rice 
were  installed  in  dilferent  producing  centers  of  the  country,  and  at 
present  plans  exist  for  the  establishing  of  five  more.  With  these  it 
is  hoped  that  the  cpiality  of  the  national  product  will  be  improved 
so  that  it  can  compete  favorably  with  that  of  imported  rice.  New 
varieties  have  been  introduced,  of  particular  note  being  the  Fortuna 


variety  brought  in  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Pal¬ 
mira.  It  may  be  said  that  a  marked  increase  has  been  noted  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice  throughout  the  principal  producing  regions. 
During  1933  plantings  have  been  lai^e,  and  because  of  the  favorable 
weather  good  yields  were  hoped  for. 

Wheat. — In  spite  of  the  extensive  planting  of  this  crop  in  1932,  pro¬ 
duction  was  no  higher  than  for  the  preceding  year.  This  can  be 
explained  by  the  unfavorable  season  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
which  hindered  seed  germination,  mainly  in  the  Department  of 
Boyaca,  and  by  the  rust  and  frosts  in  the  same  region  and  in 
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ColTet  comprises  the  principal  eximrt  of  the  country.  The  Colombian  product,  which  is  mild  in  flavor,  is 
always  in  demand  in  world  markets. 
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Cundinainarca.  In  the  other  wheat-growinp  regions,  especially  in 
Xariho,  the  Santanders,  Antioquia,  Toliina,  and  Cauca,  production 
continued  to  increase. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  wheat  and  flour  imports  have  been 
gradually  and  steadily  falling  off  since  1930,  in  which  year  the  figures 
were  32,674,931  kilograms  valued  at  1,461,931  pesos  (production 
47,031,800  kilograms).  In  1932,  9,908,369  kilograms  of  wheat  were 
imported,  valued  at  239,947  pesos  (production  about  68,000,000 
kilograms). 

The  area  sown  to  wheat  in  1933  was  greater  than  that  in  previous 
years.  In  Cundinamarca  especially  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  being 
substituted  for  that  of  potatoes  in  those  regions  where  the  latter 
crop  has  for  some  years  been  attacked  by  the  white  tuber  borer, 
Trypopremnon  spp.  The  outstanding  need  of  the  wheat  industry  at 
present  is  to  lower  cost  of  production  and  improve  the  quality  of 
grain  for  millmg. 

Barley. — The  production  of  barley  destined  for  food-  and  feed-stuffs 
was  normal.  The  production  of  malt  barley,  which  is  the  only  class 
imported  today  in  either  the  finished  product  or  in  grain,  did  not 
increase  appreciably.  The  importation  of  this  kind  of  barley  fell  ofl‘ 
to  one  half  the  amount  in  1931;  but  this  decline  was  due  principally 
to  large  stocks  from  the  foregoing  3'ear  and  to  a  diminution  in  beer 
consumption  throughout  the  country’. 

Sugar  and  sugarcane  products. — The  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and 
the  production  of  sugar  and  sugarcane  products  in  general  increased 
notablj’  during  the  \’ear  1932,  accompanied  bj^  a  marked  reduction  in 
prices  and  in  costs  of  production. 

Sugar  and  sugarcane  products  are  made  by  the  sugar  mills  and 
sugar  centrals  in  the  form  of  refined  sugar,  unrefined  brown  sugar, 
cakes  of  brown  sugar  (panela)  and  molasses.  Nearly  every  phase  of 
sugar  refining  is  carried  on  in  three  regions  of  the  countrv’;  the  Cauca 
Vallejo  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Cundinamarca.  These  regions  present 
favorable  conditions  for  both  cultivation  and  manufacture,  and  in 
each  of  them  there  is  an  ever-increasing  tendency  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  enterprises  under  circumstances  that  promise  the 
production  of  sugar  at  a  low  price.  In  the  Cauca  Vallej'  production 
has  been  tripled  since  1930. 

In  the  case  of  brown  sugar  there  was  a  distinct  falling  off  in  jiroduc- 
tion,  due  chieflj’  to  competition  at  very  low  prices.  The  production 
of  brown  sugar  and  molasses  was  high,  and  prices  remained  throughout 
the  j’ear  at  a  level  which  did  not  paj’^  the  costs  of  production.  Granu¬ 
lated  sugar  competes  strongly^  with  panela,  and  is  seen  to  be  slowlv' 
replacing  the  latter  in  every  Department.  This  does  not  imply  that 
brown  sugar  is  in  anv’  immediate  danger  of  disappearing  as  one  of  the 
most  common  forms  of  sweets,  because  in  itself  it  constitutes  a 
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product  of  hifrh  food  value  and  distinctive  flavor  which  cannot  be 
displaced  among  a  great  part  of  the  working  and  farming  population; 
for  this  reason  it  will  always  have  a  wide  market,  even  though  this  be 
invaded  by  the  systematic  competition  of  refined  sugar.  Fanela 
dissolved  in  hot  water  is  a  favorite  morning  beverage. 

The  tendency  toward  large-scale  production  in  this  industry  con¬ 
tinues  to  find  favor  and  as  a  consequence  the  small  sugar  mills,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  located  where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  poor  or 
those  too  far  from  consuming  centers  or  isolated  because  of  lack  of 
easy  and  cheaj)  transportation,  have  been  placed  in  a  disadvantageous 


EXeEKIMKXTAL  RICE  FIEI,D  AT  PALMIRA. 


Special  attention  has  been  piven  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals  in  Colombia,  particulariy  of  rice.  Greater 
areas  planted  to  this  crop  have  hroupht  about  a  rapid  and  considerable  re<luction  in  the  quantities  im- 
|iorte<l. 


|)osition  against  an  ever  increasing  comjietition.  It  would  be  better 
for  sugar  producers  under  such  circumstances  to  replace  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  sugarcane  by  that  of  some  crop  such  as  cotton,  whose  growing 
refiuirements  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  sugarcane.  Another 
substitute  crop  might  he  taken  from  among  the  oleaginous  plants, 
the  peanut,  for  instance,  whose  seed  may  he  used  in  the  flourishing 
industry  in  edible  oils  and  their  derivatives. 

Cacao. — The  interest  in  cacao  cultivation  and  production  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  as  shown  in  the  new  plantings  and  in  the  improvement 
of  existing  plantations.  Many  new  nurseries  were  established  during 
the  year  1932,  chiefly  in  the  Departments  of  Antioquia,  Caldas, 
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Hiiila,  and  Narino.  Special  importance  was  gjiven  in  the  new  area 
planted  to  the  variety  called  pajarito,  because  of  its  vigor,  early  pro¬ 
duction  and  resistance  to  disease. 

Greater  stimulus  was  given  to  the  careful  cultivation  of  cacao 
trees  already  bearing  by  improved  prices.  This  improved  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  brought  back  into  production  many  abandoned  planta¬ 
tions,  and  the  favorable  climatic  conditions  throughout  the  year, 
account  for  the  increase  noted  in  jjroduction  figures  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  lowering  of  imports. 

Cotton. — The  production  of  this  fiber  did  not  rise  appreciably  during 
1932,  and  it  may  he  said  that  cotton  constitutes  an  exception  to  the 
strong  movement  toward  the  general  broadening  of  agriculture  during 
the  past  two  years,  already  referred  to. 

There  are  regions  in  Colombia  well  suited  to  the  cotton  i)lant,  both 
as  to  climatic  conditions  and  soil  requirements,  and  there  certainly 
exists  a  strong  need  to  increase  production  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
imports  of  cotton  lint,  yarns,  cloth,  and  hatting  continued  to  constitute 
one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  international  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  chief  causes  which  have  operated  in  preventing  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  crop  have  been,  first  of  all,  the  excessively  low 
prices  prevailing  in  the  outside  market  for  several  years  on  account 
of  heavy  yields;  the  tendency  in  each  country  to  supply  its  own  needs; 
the  enormous  stores  of  cotton  on  hand;  and,  lastly,  the  insect  and  rat 
plagues  which  in  some  sections  of  the  country  have  prevented  planting 
and  in  others  largely  ruined  the  crops  already  planted. 

Just  at  present  the  economic  prospect  for  cotton  growers  has 
changed  materially,  since  the  price  in  the  United  States  has  risen,  and 
in  view  of  the  financial  measures  adopted  by  the  latter  country  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  value  of  the  fiber  will  continue  to  rise. 

The  Service  of  Regional  Agronomists  of  the  Ministry  of  Industries 
is  paying  particular  attention  to  educating  the  farmers  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  crop,  and  it  is  probable  that  1933  will  have  seen 
some  positive  results. 

Potatoes. — Potato  production  during  the  year  1932  almost  entirely 
met  the  demands  of  national  consumption,  and  as  a  result  the  imports 
were  negligible. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1933,  potato  imports  amounted 
to  34,014  kilograms,  valued  at  1,018  pesos;  at  this  rate  imports  for 
the  entire  year  would  be  worth  around  4,000  pesos. 

In  Cundinamarca  a  smaller  acreage  was  planted  to  potatoes  in 
1932  than  in  1931,  and  during  the  present  year  planting  is  still  further 
restricted;  this  is  largely  due  to  the  ravages  in  that  Department  of  a 
species  of  root  and  tuber  weevil,  Trypopremnon  spp.,  whose  annual 
damage  is  steadily  growing  and  for  the  control  of  which  various 
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steps  have  been  recommended,  including  crop  rotation.  For  this 
reason  wheat  cultivation  has  largely  replaced  that  of  potatoes  in  those 
sections  of  the  Department  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  attacks 
of  this  insect.  The  reverse  has  been  the  ease  in  Boyaea,  however, 
where  the  potato  tuber  borer  does  not  exist;  here  potato  planting  has 
increased  and  the  19.33  crop  grew  very  well. 

During  the  month  of  May  there  broke  out  in  some  localities  of  the 
])otato-|)roducing  regions  of  Cundinamarca  and  BoyacA  the  fungus 
disease  known  as  gotn  or  late  blight  caused  by  the  Fhytophihara 
h{fest(inf(,  and  the  cutworms  called  “imuiue”  {Euxoii  spp.,  Feltia  spp.. 


A  cacao  plaxtatiox. 

•Vs  the  present  prcMiuction  of  racan  is  not  suflieient  for  domestic  requirements,  its  cultivation  has  been 
stimulate<l  by  the  im|)rovement  of  existinR  idantations  and  the  estatilisliment  of  new  ones. 

etc.)  also  appeared;  however,  the  damage  done  by  these  was  greatly 
reduced  by  disinfection  with  bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
sent  to  these  regions  by  the  Divisions  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Pathology. 

Prices  of  potatoes  throughout  the  country  were  higher  than 
formerly,  and  as  a  consequence  plantings  at  the  beginning  of  1933 
were  greater  than  those  in  1932. 

Corn. — The  corn  yield  of  1932  was  lower  than  in  1931.  This  diminu¬ 
tion  can  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  summer  heat  near  the  middle  of 
the  year  which  was  intense  in  several  regions  sfich  as  the  Cauca 
Valley,  the  lowlands  of  Tolima  and  the  plateaus  around  Bogota 
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and  other  hijrh  places;  and  to  the  frosts  of  Aujrnst  and  September, 
which  were  responsible  for  considerable  losses.  As  a  conseqnence, 
prices  were  generally  hi<:her  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

A  larfie  part  of  the  corn  crop  is  used  for  fattenino:  ho<;s,  which  with 
the  accompanying;  lard  industry  reached  a  hig:h  level  of  production, 
principally  along  the  coast  in  the  Departments  of  Bolivar  and 
Atlantico.  The  elfect  of  corn  production  on  that  of  animal  lard, 
for  which  the  former  is  the  ])rinci|)al  basis,  can  he  seen  from  the 
reduced  imports  of  hog  lard  from  foreign  countries.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  these  amounted  to  (>,703  kilograms,  worth  S2  pesos, 

which  shows  this  import  item  to  have  practically  disa|)i)eared.  The 


A  FIKLD  OF  TOB.VCCO. 

In  various  regions  of  rnloml>ia  larce  areas  are  <levole<l  to  the  cultivation  of  totiacoo.  At  the  current  rate  of 
increase  this  trop  may  soon  lie  inchi<le<i  amonR  the  exinirts  of  the  country. 


development  of  the  vegetable  lard  industry  also  contributed  to  this 
situation. 

lieu  IIS,  ynca,  chick-peas,  ami  lentils. — The  imports  of  beans  and 
other  products  here  listed  have  been  diminishing  so  rapidly  that  in 
1932  they  were  relatively  unimportant. 

Production  of  this  class  of  food  products  is  very  well  distributed 
over  the  entire  country.  Their  cultivation  usually  aiccomjianies  that 
of  other  more  highly  industrialized  crops  and  commodities,  such  as 
coffee,  sugarcane,  and  livestock-raising,  and  they  are  niised  almost 
solely  by  the  small  farmer.  The  only  limitations  to  the  jiroduction 
of  these  foodstuff  are  those  of  e.xtreme  (dimatic  conditions.  For  the 
foregoing  reasons  the  sup|)iy  of  these  articles  (some  of  which,  like 
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haiiiinas  and  beans,  form  tlx*  basis  of  food  in  tbe  hot  retrions  of 
Colombia)  is  very  steady  and  certain. 

During;  tbe  year  1932  prices  were  better  than  in  1931.  Reports 
reacbin"  the  central  government  indicate  that  last  year’s  plantings 
I  were  normal  throughout  the  country,  and  the  crops  in  excellent  grow¬ 

ing  condition. 

With  slight  effort  toward  increasing  production  among  the  cool 
climate  vegetables,  such  as  chick-peas  and  lentils,  importations  in  this 
class  could  he  eliminated  entirely. 

Peanuts. — The  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  extended  and  produc¬ 
tion  increased  during  the  year  1932,  particular!}’  around  Muzo 
(Boyacii)  and  San  Antonio  (Cundinamarca) ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  the 
consumption  arose  even  faster,  so  that  the  factories  making  peanut 
oil  have  experienced  a  shortage  of  nuts. 

Fruits.— The  cultivation  of  fruits  in  cool,  temi)erate,  and  tropical 
climates  is  destined  to  he  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  Colombia. 
Their  j)roduction  can  be  increased  on  a  large  scale  with  the  assurance 
of  finding  a  ready  market  either  within  or  outside  the  country. 
Brazil  exports  large  (piantities  of  oranges  to  Europe  at  good  prices, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  arrive  when  supplies  of  those  from  Spain 
^  and  elsewhere  are  exhausted.  In  addition,  factories  for  processing 

;  fruits  can  he  established  (glace  fruits,  marmalades,  etc.)  and  an 

I  interchange  of  fruits  between  different  regions  of  the  country  efh-cted. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Homage  to  Hndnue  and  Finlay. — Two  jrrpsit  physiciiins  of  tlic 
Americas  have  recently  been  honored  hy  memorial  meetings  of  the 
Washington  Chapter  of  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association,  of 
which  chapter  Surgeon  II.  S.  Cumming  is  president  and  Dr.  A.  A. 
Moll  secretary. 

The  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Senor  don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander, 
invited  the  .Association  to  meet  in  the  Embassy  in  November  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  Peruvian  physician- 
statesman  Hipdlito  I'nanue  (1705-1833),  who  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  men  of  his  generation,  and  made  his  mark  in  a  number  of 
sciences  as  well  as  in  public  life.  Several  aspects  of  his  career  were 
emphasized.  In  addition  to  the  e.xeellent  address  of  the  evening  by 
the  Ambassador,  tributes  were  paid  to  I'nanue  by  Dr.  E.  Clil  Borges, 
.Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  Dr.  Prentiss  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Dr.  (leorge  B.  Trible,  president  of  the  International  Medical  Club. 

On  December  3  the  chapter  met  at  the  Cuban  Embassy  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Ambassador  designate  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Manuel 
Manpiez  Sterling,  to  honor  the  momory  of  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay  on  the 
hundredth  anniversay  of  his  birth.  The  Ambassador  designate 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  short  address  emphasizing  the  benefit  to 
mankind  from  tbe  birth  of  such  a  pioneer  as  Dr.  Fiiday,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  the  correct  theory  for  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever 
and  who  cooperated  with  the  United  States  Army  in  eradicating 
this  dread  disease  in  Cuba.  Many  personal  anecdotes  of  Finlay  were 
recalled  by  Brig.  (len.  .1.  R.  Kean,  who  said  that  he  had  never  met 
a  more  noble  or  im>re  unselfish  person.  Other  speakers  were  Sefior 
don  Luis  M.  de  Irujo,  ('barge  d’Affaires  of  Spain,  Col.  Roger  Brooke, 
00 
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and  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard.  Mr.  Georjio  O.  Finlay  of  New  York,  a  son 
of  tlie  Cuban  physician,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  family.  Dr. 
John  ().  McReynolds,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  came  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  attend  the  meetiiifr. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Hook  iceeks. — The  Sociedad  de  Escritores  de  Chile  sponsored  a  book 
week,  the  first  held  in  the  country,  which  opened  September  9,  1933. 
The  use  of  the  National  Library  was  offered  by  its  director.  Dr. 
Alejandro  Vicuna.  Lectures  were  "iven  each  day  to  make  present- 
day  Chilean  authors  better  known,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of 
national  printing  and  journalism.  An  intensive  exhibit  of  rare  and 
beautiful  editions  of  Chilean  hooks  was  organized  by  the  National 
Library  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian.  As  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  literary  contest  was  conducted  and  prizes  were  awarded  for 
the  best  wtu'ks  in  each  branch  of  literature.  Among  those  honored 
were  Joaijuin  Edwards  for  a  novel,  Augusto  D’Hahnan  for  a  short 
story,  and  Nataniel  Yahez  Silva  for  a  play.  The  officers  of  the  Socie- 
<lad  de  Escritores  are  Ernesto  Montenegro,  Januario  Espinosa,  Na¬ 
taniel  Ydhez  Silva,  Tomas  (latica  Martinez,  and  Antonio  Acevedo 
Hernandez.  The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  Amanda  Labarca 
Hubertson,  Mariano  Latorre  and  Agustin  Edwards. 

Ecuador  celebrated  its  second  book  week  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  of 
October  1933,  in  the  Municipal  Library  of  Guayaquil.  There  was  an 
e.xhibition  of  all  classt's  of  books,  showing  different  types  of  printing. 
A  catalog  of  the  exhibition  has  been  compiled. 

Anniversaries  oj  literary  interest. — The  Centro  Espanol  de  Instruc- 
ci6n  of  Santiago,  Chile,  honored  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  birth,  on 
August  7,  1533,  of  Alonso  de  Ercilla  Ziifiiga,  author  of  La  Araucana, 
the  epic  of  the  Araucanian  Indians,  by  establishing  a  library  bearing 
his  name.  An  interesting  program  of  music  and  speeches  was 
presented.  Don  Antonio  Graelle,  president  of  the  society,  Don 
Juvenal  Hernandez,  rector  of  the  Ihiiversidad  de  Chile,  and  Don 
Miguel  Luis  AmunjUegui  spoke.  Dr.  Samuel  Lillo  delivered  an  orig¬ 
inal  poem  “Canto  a  Ercilla”,  ard  a  girls’  chorus  of  500  voices  under 
the  direction  of  St'hor  Melo  Cruz  sang. 

A  celehration  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Alberto  Blest  Gana, 
father  of  the  Chilean  novel  and  a  noted  diplomat,  took  place  several 
months  ago  in  the  National  Library  in  Santiago,  Chile.  It  was 
postponed  from  1930  to  1933. 

Library  Association  oJ  Mexico. — This  asstx'iation  has  published  its 
bylaws  in  the  Boletin  de  la  Asociacion  de  Hibliotecarios  Mexicanos  for 
231R3— a.*!— Bull.  1 - 5 
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September  1933.  Accordiiip:  to  tliese  bylaws,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
members,  active  and  corresponding.  In  the  former  class  are  those 
who  are  employed  in  a  governmental  library  or  a  private  library 
recognized  officially,  while  in  the  latter  class  are  those  engaged  or 
interested  in  library  work  outside  the  Federal  district.  Plans  for  a 
library  school  under  the  direction  of  the  association  are  being 
discussed. 

Argentine  copgright  books. — A  source  of  information  to  librarians 
and  others  interested  in  new  hooks  published  in  Aig:entina  has  been 
provided  by  the  new  copyright  law  of  that  country.  According  to 
this  law  three  copies  of  each  hook  registered  must  be  deposited  with 
the  (lovemnient  within  three  months  after  publication.  A  list  of 
such  deposits  will  be  printed  in  the  official  newspaper,  the  Boletin 
Oficial,  published  daily  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Acgiiisition^i. — The  National  Library  of  Brazil  has  forwarded  to  the 
Pan  American  I'nion  a  notable  collection  of  Brazilian  literature. 
Among  those  whose  works  are  lepresented  are  (lilherto  Amado:  A 
dan.'ia  sobre  o  abgsnot;  Agrippino  (Irieco:  Kroluqdo  da  pro.sn  braslleira; 
Oliveira  Vianna;  lu'oluqao  do  poro  brasdeiro;  Populaqoex  ineridioHaex 
do  Jirasil;  Baptista  Pereira:  Vultox  e  epixodiox  do  liraxil;  Directrizex  de 
Rug  Barbosa,  segundo  te.xtos  escolhidos,  annotados  e  prefaciados  por 
Baptista  Pereira;  Ruy  Barbosa;  O  dirorcio  e  o  anarchismo;  Oraqao 
aox  moqox;  Palarrax  d  jurentiide;  f'ominentarios  d  constitui^ao  federal 
braslleira,  colligidos  e  ordenados  por  Ilomero  Pires,  volume  1 ;  Colvin^ 
nas  de  jogo;  yl  grande  guerra;  Ruinax  de  urn  gorerno;  Carlos  Maul:  0 
homem  que  se  exqueceu  de  si  mexmo;  Herman  Lima;  Garimpos;  Xavier 
de  Oliveira;  0  exercito  e  o  sertdo;  Nina  Rodrigues:  Ox  ajricanos  no 
Brasil;  Pedro  Calmon;  0  Marquez  de  Abrantes;  0  rei  camlleiro,  a 
vida  de  I).  Pedro  I;  Motta  hlho:  Vma  grande  tnda  [Bernardino  de 
Camqfos];  Homero  Pires:  Junqueira  Freire,  sua  rida,  sua  epoca,  sva 
obra;  Afranio  Pei.xoto:  Humour,  ensaio  de  brevidrio  nacional  do 
hvmourismo;  Joaquim  Nabuco;  A  interrenqdo  estrangeira  durante  a 
rerolta;  Eugenio  de  Castro:  Terra  d  rista;  H.  Canabarro  Reichardt: 
Bento  Gongalres;  and  Commandante  Eugenio  de  Castro:  .,1  expedigdo 
de  Martim  Affonxo  de  Sousa,  4°  centenario  da  fundagdo  de  S.  Vicente. 

Other  hooks  received  during  the  ])ast  month  are: 

I nler- American  conferences,  lS.i6-19.3J;  chronological  and  classified  lists,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Warren  Kelchner.  .  .  Washington,  U.S.  Govt,  print,  office.,  1933. 
34  p.  23}i  cm.  (U.S.  Dept,  of  State.  Conference  series  no.  16.) 

Diccionario  de  jurisprudencia  contcncioso-administrativa.  .  .,  por  Gustavo 
Itainirez  (Jlivella.  .  .  1*  ed.  La  Hahana,  Jesus  Montero,  1933.  347  p.  24H 

cm.  (Biblioteca  juridica  de  autores  cubanos  y  extranjeros,  voliimen  xi.) 

Anales  histdricos  del  Uruguay,  |por]  Eduardo  ,\ceve<lo.  [Montevideo,  Casa  A. 
Barreiro  y  Ramos,  s.a.,  1933]  t.i:  558  p.  23  cm.  (/«  Anales  de  la  Universidad, 
entrega  n.®  LIO.) 
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Arte  y  cultura  popular,  curso  de  conferencias  de  difusidn  cultural  dadas  eu  el 
salon  de  actos  piiblicos  de  la  Universidad  de  Montevideo  bajo  cl  patrocinio  del  rec¬ 
tor  Dr.  Andres  C.  Pacheco  y  el  consejo  universitario,  bajo  la  direccidn  de  Maria 
V.  de  Muller.  Montevideo,  1932.  110  p.  illus.,  ports.  29  cm. 

Historia  del  ferrocarril  de  Guayaquil  a  Quito,  paginas  de  vordad  escritas  por  el 
General  Eloy  .Vlfaro,  gestor  de  la  magna  obra.  Quito,  Editorial  Xariz  del  diablo, 
1931.  90  p.  illus.,  ports.  19  cm. 

Diccionario  histdrico  biogrdfico  del  Pern,  formado  y  redactado  por  Manuel  de 
Mendiburu.  2*  edieion  con  adicioncs  y  notas  bibliogrdficas  publicada  por  Eva¬ 
riste  San  Cristoval.  .  .  Lima,  Libreria  e  imprenta  Gil  s.a.,  1933.  t.  vn:  487  p. 
23  cm. 

Anuario  bibliografico  mexicano  de  193  i,  compilacion  de  Felipe  Tei.vidor.  Me¬ 
xico,  Inji)renta  de  la  Secretaria  de  relaeiones  exteriores,  1933.  407  p.  22  cm. 

Anuario  del  InstUuto  geogrdfico  mililar.  N?  1,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1891-1932. 
129  p.  fold.  maps.  fold,  diagrs.  204  cm. 

La  virgen  del  buen  aire,  por  Jos6  Torre  Uevello.  Buenos  .Vires,  Talleres  s.a. 
casa  Jacobo  Peuscr,  ltda.,  1931.  44  p.  27  cm.  (Publicacuones  del  Instituto  de 
investigacioncs  historicas,  n?  Ivii.) 

Durante  la  reconquista  [por]  .\lberto  Blest  Gana.  [Santiago  de  Chile,  1933]  2  v. 
184  cm.  (ColecciOn  de  autores  chilenos.) 

Los  cantores  populates  chilenos,  [por]  A.  Acevedo  Hernandez.  Santiago,  Edi¬ 
torial  Xascimento,  1933.  290  p.  19  cm. 

Ilistoria  de  la  aviacidn  en  Chile,  [por]  Enrique  Flores  .4lvarez.  [Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  Rapid]  1933.  t.  i:  227  p.  illus.,  pi.,  jjorts.,  tables.  22)4  cm. 

Elogio  de  don  EHodoro  Y&hez  y  bosquejo  panoramico  de  la  prensa  chilena  [por] 
Augustin  Edwards.  .  .  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1933.  100  p. 

224  cm. 

tndice  bibliografico  de  la  Bibliotera  “  J aramillo”  deescritos  nacionales,  [compilado 
por]  Miguel  Angel  Jaramillo.  Cuenca,  Imprenta  de  la  Universidad,  1932. 
t.  i:  356  p.  24,4  cm. 

Puentes  bibliogrdficas  para  el  estudio  de  la  litcratura  chilena,  [por]  Raiil  Silva 
Castro.  Santiago,  Prensas  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile,  1933.  209  p.  27)4  cm. 

Primer  congreso  nacional  del  vino  en  Santiago  de  Chile,  los  dlas  2,  3,  y  4  de  enero 
de  1933.  Santiago,  Talleres  gnificos  del  diario  “La  Tarde”  [1933].  262  p. 
27  cm. 

Optisculos  gramaticales,  [por]  Andres  Bello.  [Santiago  de  Chile.]  Editorial 
Xascimento  [1933].  516  p.  25  cm.  (Obras  completas,  edieion  hecha  bajo  los 

auspicios  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile,  t.  viii.) 

Ilistoria  general  de  Chile,  [por]  Diego  Barros  Arana.  Segunda  cdiciOn  corre- 
gida  por  el  ejemplar  que  dej6  revisado  el  autor  e  impresa  en  homenaje  a  su 
centenario.  Santiago,  Editorial  Xascimento,  1933.  t.  vii;  030  p.  25  cm. 

Reseha  historica  de  liani,  por  Joaquin  S.  Inchaustegui.  .  .  Valencia,  Editorial 
Guerri,  1930.  226  p.  illus.,  ports.  18  cm. 

Homenaje  a  Ruben  Dario,  por  Luis  H.  Debayle.  .  .  Managua,  Imprenta 
nacional,  1933.  36  p.  20)4  cm. 

Escritos  de  Don  Ddmaso  .Vntonio  Larrahaga.  Los  publica  el  Instituto  histdrico 
y  geogrdfico  del  Uruguay.  Edieion  nacional.  .  .  Montevideo,  Imprenta  nacio¬ 
nal,  1930.  Atlas,  parte  II.  4  p.  cxxxi  plates.  27  cm. 

Constitucidn  de  la  Republica  de  Guatemala  decrelada  por  la  Asa7nblea  nacional 
constituyente,  en  11  de  diciembre  do  1879  y  reformada  por  el  mismo  alto  cuerpo 
en  5  de  noviembre  do  1887,  30  de  agosto  de  1897  y  20  de  diciembre  de  1927. 
Guatemala  (Tipografia  nacional]  1933.  371  p.  26  cm. 
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Teona  j  praetica  i/c  las  praebas  judiciales  scgtin  la  leijislacidn  civil  colomhiana. 
Ho^ota,  IinprtMita  nacional,  1933.  T.  iii,  <U‘  la  pnieba  cscrita.  4.57  p.  24)^  cm. 

Compilacion  parlamentaria  y  administrativa.  .  .  Edicion  onleiiada  jmr  la 
honorable  Camara  ilc  ropresentantes  y  dirigida,  concordada  y  auotada,  por  Horacio 
Valencia  Arango.  .  .  Tercera  edieWn.  Bogota,  Iinj)renta  naciotial,  1933.  718 

p.  24S  cm. 

The  (enniiinlion  of  muUipartite  treaties,  by  Harold  .1.  Tobin.  .  .  New  York, 
Cidninbia  university  press,  1933.  321  p.  23  cm. 

Socializaqdo  da  escola;  algunas  das  siiggestSes  organiza<las  ixda  inspectora  es- 
colar  Celina  Padilha,  eiii  1932.  .  .  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  Sao  Benedicto,  1933.  l»o 
p.,  inch  table,  diagr.  IS'j  cm. 

New  matiazines  and  those  received  for  the  first  time  durin<r  the 
past  montli  are  as  follows: 

Boletin  de  la  Asociacioit  de  bibliotccarins  mejcieanos.  Mexico,  1).  F.,  1933. 
£poca  II,  niim.  1,  septiembre  ilo  1933.  1(>  p.  17'4  x  IS  cm.  Editor:  Salvador 

Hernandez  Barron.  .Address:  .Ave.  Uruguay.  <>7.  Mexico,  1).  F. 

(iaceta  peruana  que  discute  toda  la  cducacidii. — Lima.  1933.  .Ano  i,  no.  1,  2'* 
qiiincena  de  septiembn*  de  1933.  8  ji.  44  x  30  cm.  Semi-monthly.  Editor: 

Pedro  Barrantes  Ca.stro.  .Afldress:  Ajiartadode  correos  2438,  Lima,  Peru. 

El  contador  hondureho;  drgano  de  la  S<H-iedad  de  jieritos  mercantilcs  y  contadores 
piiblicos.  San  Pedro  Sula.  1933.  Vol.  I,  no.  1,  mdubre  de  1933.  32  p.  26'2  x 

19  cm.  Monthly.  Eilitor:  Gregorio  E.  Bivera.  .Address:  .Apartado  po.stal,  no. 
55.  San  Peflro  Sula,  Honduras. 

Eduea<;ao  physica:  revista  technica  de  esportes  e  athletisino.  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
1933.  1"  semestn*,  numero  1,  1932.  120  p.  illus.,  ports.,  diagrs.  27  x  IS  cm. 

Weekly.  Editors:  Paulo  Lotufo  and  Oswaldo  M.  Bezende.  .Address:  Caixa 
postal  3066,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

I’ruguay.  Caracas,  1933.  .Anon,  no.  10,  sc'iitiembre  de  1933.  [32]  p.  ports., 

map.  .32  x  23'2  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Juan  Carlos  .Alzaibar.  .Address: 
.Apartado  no.  364,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Mexico  today.  Dallas,  Texas,  1933.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  Xoveinber,  1933.  IS  p. 
illus.,  port.  32  x  23  cm.  Monthly.  .Adflress:  531  Fidelity  Building,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Turismo  austral;  revi.sta  mensual  jirofomento  de  turismo  en  la  zona  austral  de 
Chile.  Valdivia,  1933.  .Anoi,  no.  1,  agosto  de  1933.  42  p.  illus.  26)^  x  19  cm. 
Editor:  Charles  D.  Compley.  .Address:  Casilla  671,  A’aldivia,  Chile. 

Rerista  de  dereeho:  Concepcion,  ano  I,  no.  2,  septiembre  de  1933.  115  p.  24'i 
X  17'i  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Facultad  de  ciencias  jurfdicas  y  sm-iales, 
Universidad  de  Ctincepcidn,  Casilla  49,  Concepcion,  Chile. 

Holetin  munieipal  de  la  Republica,  servicio  del  Ministerio  del  interior.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  1932.  Xo.  2S,  ano  iii,  noviembre  de  1932.  SO  j).  illus.,  ports., 
diagrs.  26]^  x  19  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Ministerio  del  Interior,  Santiago, 
Chile. 
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RELEASE  OF  BLOCKED  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  IN  ARGENTINA 

Important  action  took  place  durin"  November  1933  between  the 
Government  of  Argentina  and  various  private  interests,  for  the 
release  of  foreign  funds  tied  up  in  that  country  on  account  of  exchange 
control.  These  funds,  running  into  many  millions  of  dollars,  pounds 
sterling,  francs,  and  other  currencies,  had  been  accumulating  in 
Argentina  since  October  13,  1931,  the  date  upon  which  the  Argentine 
Government  decreed  that  all  future  operations  in  foreign  exchange 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  exchange  control  commission. 

The  first  step  to  release  the  blocked  funds  was  that  taken  between 
the  Argentine  Government  and  British  interests,  an  arrangement 
growing  out  of  the  commercial  treaty  signed  between  Great  Britian 
and  Argentina  on  May  1,  1933,  Bj’  this  step  the  Government  of 
Argentina  issued  4-percent  20-year  sterling  bonds,  at  par,  in  exchange 
for  funds  in  Argentina  awaiting  transfer  into  pounds  sterling.  It  is 
reported  that  the  bonds  so  issued  amounted  to  £13,526,335,  a  sum 
believed  sufficient  to  clear  up  practically  all  British  funds  frozen  in 
Argentina. 

The  individuals  and  firms  to  whom  such  bonds  were  issued  were, 
of  course,  still  in  a  difficult  position  regarding  conversion  of  the 
bonds  into  cash,  as  the  sudden  pouring  into  the  Ijondon  market  of 
such  a  large  amount  of  Argentine  bonds  would  naturally  have  a 
weakening  effect  on  their  value.  A  plan  was  therefore  adopted  in 
Ijondon  to  enable  the  holders  of  the  new  bonds  to  obtain  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  value  in  cash  immediately.  This  plan  called  for  the 
formation  of  “The  I’^nited  Kingdom  and  Argentine  1933  Convention 
Trust.”  While  the  details  of  this  plan  are  rather  complicated,  in 
general  it  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  trust  fund,  whose  assets 
would  consist  of  £10,000,000  of  1933  Argentine  4  percent  bonds,  and 
£7,500,000  of  British  Government  bonds  of  the  3  percent  Conversion 
Ijoan  of  1948  -53.  By  combining  these  two  types  of  bonds  into  a  trust 
fund,  the  value  of  the  Argentine  bonds  would  not  only  be  protected, 
and  the  market  not  disturbed,  but  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  their  Argentine  bonds  could  be  paid  immediately  to  those  depositing 
such  bonds  in  the  trust  in  exchange  for  trust  certificates. 

Following  closely  upon  the  action  taken  with  British  interests,  the 
Argentine  Government  entered  into  an  agreement  with  firms  and 
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individuals  in  the  United  States  who  had  dollars  blocked  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  Under  this  plan,  the  American  interests  were  offered  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exchanging  the  blocked  funds  for  2-percent  Argentine 
treasury  bills,  payable  in  180  equal  monthly  installments  over  a 
lo-year  period,  payments  to  begin  at  once.  In  addition,  those  accept¬ 
ing  this  plan  were  offered  the  opportunity  of  converting  the  treasury 
bills  into  4-percent  20-year  Argentine  Government  bonds,  with 
amortization  to  begin  the  sixth  year.  It  is  understood  that  a  sum 
equivalent  to  over  $23,000,000  was  offered  by  American  holders,  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  treasury  bills. 

It  is  reported  that  arrangements  for  the  unblocking  of  funds  in 
Argentina  in  other  European  currencies  have  also  been  made  with 
French  and  other  interests,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  over  320 
million  French  francs,  along  lines  similar  to  the  British  agreement. 

It  is  believed  that  the  action  taken  with  the  various  foreign  interests 
by  the  Argentine  Government  will  clear  up  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  foreign  funds  blocked  in  Argentina,  and  will  not  only  provide  a 
measure  of  relief  for  those  interests  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  by 
immediately  supplying  the  Argentine  treasury  with  the  funds  in 
pesos  equivalent  to  the  amounts  in  foreign  funds  issued  in  bonds  and 
treasury  bills,  place  the  treasury  in  a  strong  position. 

With  a  view  to  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  situation  which 
caused  such  large  sums  in  foreign  currencies  to  become  blocked  in 
Argentina,  that  is,  a  continued  unfavorable  balance  of  international 
payments,  the  Government  is  taking  action  along  lines  which  will 
practically  guarantee  that  the  necessary  e.xchange  will  be  available 
to  meet  future  foreign  obligations,  by  so  limiting  imports  that  their 
payment  will  be  assured  from  the  proceeds  of  export  sales,  and  from 
other  credit  items  in  the  country’s  balance  of  payments. — H.  G.  S. 


MEXICAN  FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION 

The  creation  of  a  Government  institution  to  take  over  the  real-estate 
holdings  of  private  banks,  and  the  establishment  of  a  2,000,000-peso 
fund  to  provide  credit  for  small  merchants  and  industrialists,  laborers, 
and  employees  are  two  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  Mexican 
scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  national  financial  structure. 
The  early  stages  of  this  plan,  including  the  reform  of  the  monetary 
system,  the  reorganization  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  to  function  pri- 
marilj'^  as  a  central  bank  of  issue  and  rediscount,  and  the  enactment 
of  laws  unifying  the  entire  banking  system  of  the  country  and  regu¬ 
lating  credit  operations  and  the  issuance  and  circulation  of  negotiable 
instruments,  have  already  been  discussed  in  tbe  Bulletin.* 


'  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  June  ami  December,  1932. 
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The  first  of  tlie  two  new  measures  recently  enacted  was  planned  to 
do  away  with  what  the  Government  considers  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the.  expansion  of  credit  in  Mexico:  the  investment  of  a  large  part 
of  the  banking  capital  in  real  estate  and  mortgages.  Thus,  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  bunk  capital  liquid,  the  General  Law  of  Credit 
Institutions,  promulgated  on  June  28,  1932,  allowed  the  banks  3 
years  to  dispose  of  the  real  estate  and  mortgages  which,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  could  no  longer  form  part  of  their  assets 
and  which  the  banks  had  received  by  adjudication  or  in  payment  of 
debts  prior  to  its  enactment.^  Keulizing,  however,  that  the  forced 
sale  of  such  real-estate  holdings  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the 
market  would  result  in  losses  to  the  banks,  the  Government  has  de¬ 
creed  ^  the  establishment  of  a  new  financial  institution,  the  Sociedad 
Financlera,  to  which  banks  may  turn  over  such  property  holdings  as 
they  have  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  prior  to  the  time  limits  placed 
upon  their  retention  by  the  banking  laws. 

Tbe  purpose  of  this  institution  will  be  to  administer,  subdivide, 
colonize,  and  sell  the  real  estate  acquired  from  tiie  banks  and  to  collect 
the  mortgage  credits  turned  over  to  it  as  well  as  to  organize  credit 
unions  and  other  enterprises  necessary  for  the  li(iuidation  of  these 
assets. 

The  ca|)ital  of  the  Sociedad  Financiera  will  be  100,000,000  pesos, 
half  of  which  will  be  subscribed  by  the  Government  in  land  and  cash 
and  the  other  half  by  the  banks.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  bank 
contributions  must  be  in  cash,  this  percentage  to  be  fixed  in  each  case 
by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  In  return  for  their  contribution,  the 
banks  will  receive  shares  in  the  compan}'. 

Besides  the  real  estate  contributed  by  the  banks  the  Sociedad  will 
also  take  charge  of  any  lands  which  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
official  organization  may  turn  over  to  it.  Thus  this  new  institution  is 
expected  not  only  to  help  the  banks  keep  their  capital  liquid  but  to  pro¬ 
mote  as  well  the  Federal  policy  of  colonization  and  dividing  the  land 
among  small  owners.  The  Government  believes  that  the  interest 
which  the  banks  holding  shares  in  the  Sociedad  Financiera  will  take  in 
its  transactions  will  make  that  institution  a  valuable  intermediary  in 
the  promotion  of  agrarian  loans,  a  form  of  credit  much  needed  in 
Mexico  and  essential  to  the  success  of  the  program  of  colonization  and 
division  of  the  land,  dependent  as  that  program  is  upon  the  ability  of 
those  who  acquire  land  to  pay  for  it  from  the  profits  derived  from  the 
soil.  AVhen  the  realization  of  its  immediate  program  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  assets  permit,  the  Sociedad  Financiera  is  expected  to  form 

•  Art.  4  of  the  temiwrary  provisions  of  the  General  Law  of  Credit  Institutions,  Diario  Oficial,  Mexico 
City,  June  29,  1932. 

J  Dinrio  Oficial,  Mexico  City,  .\ugust  31,  1933. 
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the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Mort<;n"c  Bank  of  Rural 
Credit. 

The  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  2,000,000  peso 
fund  *  was  enacted  to  furnish  credit  to  the  small  industrialist,  trades¬ 
man,  laborer,  and  employee  unable  to  obtain  it  throufili  the  regular 
banking  channels  because  his  individual  needs  and  resources  are  so 
small  that  the  banks  cannot  deal  with  him  profitably.  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  small  producer  in  the  national  economy  of 
Me.xico,  the  (ieneral  Law  of  Credit  Institutions  regulated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  of  societies,  unions,  and  associations  in 
which  he  and  others  of  scanty  resources  may  unite  to  secure  credit. 
The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  organize  and  promote  cooperative  credit 
societies.  Part  of  the  fund  (100,000  pesos)  will  be  used  in  organizing 
and  supervising  such  institutions,  and  should  this  amount  prove 
insufficient  the  federal  treasurj'  will  defray  any  additional  expenses. 
Since  this  is  the  first  effective  attempt  to  create  such  organizations 
in  Mexico,  the  Federal  Government  will  act  as  guarantor  in  their 
credit  operations  in  order  to  avoid  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
and  the  public.  The  fund  will  be  administered  by  the  Bank  of  Mexico 
which  is  authorized  to  invest  it  in  subscriptions  of  not  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  shares  constituting  the  fixed  capital  of  credit  coopera 
tives  organized  in  accordance  with  article  151  of  the  General  Law  of 
Credit  Institutions;  in  loans  to  subscribers  of  shares  of  the  coopera¬ 
tives  up  to  50  percent  of  the  paid  value  of  such  shares;  in  discounting 
the  credit  instruments  accepted,  endorsed,  or  guaranteed  by  the 
cooperatives,  and  in  guaranteeing  the  credits  obtained  by  them;  in 
purchases,  advances,  and  loans  on  the  mortgage  bonds  which  they 
may  issue;  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  guarantee  fund  to  cover  any 
losses  which  the  banks  associated  with  the  Bank  of  Mexico  may 
suffer  in  their  credit  operations  with  the  cooperatives. 

To  insure  itself  against  heavy  losses  the  Government  has  limited 
the  size  of  the  loans  that  a  cooperative  may  make  to  its  members, 
depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  loan  and  the  kind  of  security  offered. 
The  law  also  provides  that  the  members  of  such  cooperatives  must  be 
laluirers,  employees,  or  small  industrialists  and  merchants,  and  that 
the  cooperative  he  organized  and  function  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  General  Law  of  C'redit  Institutions.  The  fund  is 
to  be  augmented  by  the  deposits  which  the  cooperatives  are  required 
to  make  in  the  Bank  of  Mexico  and  by  additional  appropriations  to 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
j)ermits. — G.  A.  S. 

*  Dinrio  Oficial,  M*-\ico  City,  .\ii|tusl  and  :W, 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEFENSE  OF  COSTA  RICAN  COFFEE 


The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  like  its  neighbor  El  Salvador,  has 
recently  adopted  measures  to  protect  and  promote  its  coffee  industry. 
But  while  the  legislation  of  the  latter,  which  is  chiefly  financial,  puts 
the  marketing  of  coffee  under  Government  control,  that  of  Costa  Rica 
is  more  general  and  inclusive,  centering  authority  in  the  Institute  for 
the  Defense  of  Costa  Rican  Coffee. 

The  Institute,  which  will  have  its  headquarters  in  San  Jose,  was 
established  by  a  law  of  July  24,  1933,  and  is  empowered  to  deal  with 
all  phases  of  the  coffee  business  from  the  cultivation  of  the  berry  to  its 
ultimate  disposal.  It  will  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  will  be  ex  officio  its 
chairman,  and  four  other  members  and  three  alternates,  all  of  whom 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Two  of  the  four  and  their 
alternates  must  be  appointed  upon  recommendation  of  the  coffee 
growers  and  processers,  respectively.  The  Board  will  elect  one  of  its 
membei-s,  other  than  the  chairman,  as  Director  of  the  Institute.  He 
will  be  its  legal  representative.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  responsible 
for  all  acts  of  the  Institute.  At  the  expiration  of  the  members’  term 
of  office — 2  years — they  are  eligible  for  immediate  reappointment. 
The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  technical  council  of  three  agri¬ 
cultural  experts,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Center,  to  develop  the  scientific  phases  of  the 
Institute’s  program. 

The  Institute  has  authority  to  intervene  in  every  phase  of  the  coffee 
industry.  Under  its  auspices  a  campaign  for  increasing  technical 
knowledge  of  coffee  growing  will  be  undertaken  by  experiment  farms 
and  agricultural  field  agents,  and  the  best  methods  of  preparing  coffee 
for  the  market  explained.  Advice  on  the  installation  or  arrangement 
of  equipment  and  machinery  will  be  furnished,  and  such  machinery 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  fertilizers,  will  be  imjmrted  at  the  request  of 
growers  and  sold  them  at  cost.  The  Institute  will  also  interest  itself 
in  the  living  conditions  of  rural  laborers,  and  take  measures  to  improve 
them. 

Foreign  sales  methods  will  be  investigated  by  the  Institute  in  order 
to  lessen  expenses  for  the  industry  and  to  suppress  all  unnecessary 
ones;  for  this  purpose  it  will  study  the  advisability  of  establishing  in 
the  major  markets  abroad  offices  for  research  and  advertising. 

The  Institute  will  also  study  and  propose  the  credit  operations  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  industry,  with  especial 
emphasis  on  obtaining  funds  for  the  grower  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
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It  will  negotiate  for  reduced  costs  of  transportation,  both  by  land  and 
by  sea,  study  national  and  municipal  taxes,  and  recommend  adjusted 
tariffs  on  tools  and  machinery  needed  in  the  industry,  proposing  to  the 
Legislature  measures  to  bring  about  advisable  reforms.  Through  the 
National  Insurance  Bank,  the  Institute  will  arrange  for  exporters 
more  favorable  terms  on  maritime  insurance  on  coffee  and  other 
Costa  Rican  products. 

In  addition  to  keeping  track  of  the  effectiveness  of  all  regulations 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  cultivation,  production,  and  sale  of  coffee,  the 
Institute  will  organize  a  Coffee  Exchange  in  Costa  Rica  both  to 
promote  the  sale  of  coffee  in  the  Republic  and  to  put  foreign  sales  on  a 
sounder  basis. 

The  Institute  will  publish  a  monthly  bulletin  especially  devoted 
to  coffee  propaganda  and  to  information  as  to  methods  of  growing 
and  cleaning  the  berry.  Besides  summarizing  the  efforts  of  the  oi^ani- 
zation  on  behalf  of  the  industry,  the  bidletin  will  carry  complete 
coffee  statistics,  including  quotations  in  the  principal  markets,  stocks 
of  the  product  on  hand  there,  sales  made,  and  estimates  of  world 
production — everything,  in  fact,  that  might  be  of  value  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  progress  of  the  industry. 

For  canning  out  the  program  of  the  Institute,  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  will  solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  coffee  growers,  but  all  regula¬ 
tions  which  it  issues  shall  be  binding  on  producers  and  exporters. 
Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  its  regulations  will  be  punishable  by 
fine,  the  sums  so  levied  by  the  courts  to  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
used  for  maintaining  the  Institute. 

The  income  of  the  Institute  will  be  derived  from  several  sources. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  fines,  it  will  receive  a  direct  ap¬ 
propriation  by  Congress  and  the  revenue  from  consular  fees  set  apart 
for  coffee  propaganda.  It  is  granted  a  monopoly  on  the  importation 
of  bags  for  shipping  coffee;  these  are  to  be  sold  at  cost  plus  a  chaqre 
of  10  centimos  apiece,  which  is  to  l>e  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  One  half  the  profits  made  by  the  National  Insurance  Bank  on 
coffee  shipping  insurance  is  also  to  be  credited  to  the  Institute.  In 
its  expenditures,  all  three  phases  of  the  industry  are  to  be  taken  into 
account — the  agricultural,  the  commercial,  and  the  social  (sanitary 
problems  and  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  for  rural  work¬ 
ers).  The  Board  of  Directors  must  present  annually  to  Congress, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  a  detailed  budget  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  a  full  report  of  its  activities. 

Regulations  for  putting  this  law  into  effect  will  be  issued  by  the 
President  after  consultation  with  the  Institute. 


THE  ROAD  SYSTEM  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  PROVINCE,  ARGENTINA. 

A  recent  decree  signed  by  President  Agiistln  Justo  of  Argentina  approved  the  extension  of  the  road 
system  of  Buenos  Aires  Province,  as  proposed  by  the  National  Roads  Bureau,  and  the  five-year  build¬ 
ing  plan  for  the  years  193.1-1937.  The  entire  program,  which  will  require  an  expenditure  of  21,300,000 
pesas,  is  to  be  completed  in  15  years. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  MEASURES  IN  URUGUAY 


As  a  further  step  in  the  fight  against  imemployinent  whieh  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  I’ruguay  has  been  waging  for  some  time,  the  President 
was  authorized  by  Law  Xo.  9080  of  August  19,  1933,  to  set  aside  from 
tlie  present  budget  sufficient  funds  to  give  immediate  work  to  the 
unemployed.  The  money  is  to  he  distributed  to  the  Departmental 
governments  in  i)roportion  to  the  unemployment  in  each  one,  without 
prejudice  to  projects  already  begun  by  the  several  ministries. 

This  was  the  third  approi)riation  of  funds  by  the  Government  within 
a  year.  On  August  31,  1932,  a  law  was  signed  authorizing  the  e.\- 
penditure  of  1,000,000  pesos  on  public  works,  the  sum  to  be  taken  from 
the  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  of  Roads  and  Hydrography  and  to  be 
spent  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Administrative  Council 
either  on  new  projects  or  on  those  already  authorized  but  uncompleted 
through  lack  of  funds.  In  deciding  the  projects  to  be  undertaken, 
the  National  Administrative  (’ouncil  was  charged  to  give  preference 
to  those  requiring  the  most  manual  labor.  The  second  appropriation 
was  made  available  by  executive  decree  of  August  7,  1933,  according 
to  which  360,000  pesos,  or  20,000  pesos  apiece  for  each  of  the  18 
Departments,  were  appropriated  for  highway  construction.  This 
decree  carried  the  proviso  that  the  daily  wage  scale  on  these  works 
should  not  exceed  that  paid  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  re¬ 
spective  Departments. 

The  task  of  selecting  those  to  work  on  these  projects  was  placed, 
in  all  three  decrees,  in  the  hands  of  county  commissions.  These 
were  created  by  a  law  of  October  23,  1931,  to  distribute  work  on 
public-works  projects  to  the  unemployed.  They  were  to  submit  to 
the  contractor  or  director  of  each  enterprise  lists  of  unemployed  from 
which  to  choose  all  laborers,  80  percent  of  whom  should  be  natives 
of  Uruguay,  preference  to  be  given  to  married  men  and  those  residing 
near  the  site  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  The  commissions  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  National  Administrative  C’ouncil,  and  to 
consist  of  five  men  who  were  to  serve  for  one  year,  then  being  inel¬ 
igible  for  reappointment  until  two  years  had  elai)sed.  By  the  law  of 
August  31,  1932,  membership  on  the  commissions  was  increased  to 
1.5,  and  the  power  of  appointment  to  them  was  vested  in  the  Depart¬ 
mental  assemblies.  The  law  of  August  7,  1933,  provided  that  the 
county  commissions  of  each  Department  should  be  appointed  by 
Departmental  Deliberative  Boards  of  three  members  named  by  the 
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Honorary  C'oniinittee  on  Unemployment,  which  had  absolute  author- 
itj'  to  superintend  the  administration,  distribution,  and  use  of  funds, 
and  was  to  be  the  court  of  appeals  in  all  questions  arising  between 
city  authorities,  deliberative  boards,  and  county  commissions. 

The  law  of  August  19,  1933,  provided  that  laborers  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  half-days,  alternate  days,  weeks,  or  fortnights,  as  should 
seem  most  advisable,  and  the  President  was  empowered  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  use  of  machines  and  other  tools  not  absolutelj"  indis¬ 
pensable  in  any  job.  The  law  of  April  18,  1933,  provided  that  in 
all  public  works  undertaken  by  the  administration  the  necessary 
laborers  should  be  chosen  by  lot. 

In  addition  to  these  meaisures,  recognized  as  temporary  to  meet  an 
emei^ency,  a  study  was  to  be  begun  at  once  to  find  fundamental  and 
permanent  solutions  of  the  problem.  A  committee  of  11  members 
was  to  direct  this  study;  it  was  composed  of  five  members  of  the  De¬ 
liberative  Assembly,  two  of  whom  must  be  members  of  the  social  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  promotion  of  production  committees,  two  appointees  of 
the  E.xecutive,  one  of  whom  must  be  his  appointee  to  the  Pension  bank, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau,  and  one  representative 
apiece  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rural  Federation, 
and  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay.  This  committee  was  granted 
offices  in  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  and  was  to  present  a  report  within 
si.xty  days. 

By  this  law,  the  President  was  required  to  inform  the  Deliberative 
Assembly  each  month  of  the  sums  expended  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions. 

CHILD  WELFARE  CONFERENCE  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  First  National  Conference  on  Neglected  and  Delinquent 
Children  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  from  September  25  to  30,  1933. 
The  meetings  were  attended  by  more  than  90  delegates,  representing 
the  national  and  provincial  governments;  the  courts  charged  with 
cariying  out  the  law  establishing  the  National  Child  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission;  official,  private,  scientific,  and  technical  institutions  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  training  of  neglected  children;  the  National  Child 
Welfare  Commission;  and  the  Buenos  Aires  Welfare  Society. 

At  the  opening  session  Dr.  Manuel  de  Iriondo,  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction,  presided,  and  Dr.  Jorge  M.  Coll,  President  of 
the  Commission,  gave  the  principal  address.  He  summarized  the 
achievements  of  the  Commission  and  pointed  out  the  need  for  funda¬ 
mental  legislation  to  be  the  Magna  Carta  for  Argentine  children, 
such  legislation  to  be  supplemented  by  local  laws. 
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An  excellent  summary  of  the  aims  of  the  conference  was  gciven  in  an 
editorial  in  La  Xacidn  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  reads: 

In  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  chairmanship  ol 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  the  National  Conference  on 
Neglected  and  Delinciuent  Children  opens  today.  The  character  of  the  delegates, 
the  institutions  they  represent,  and  the  importance  of  the  subjects  to  l)e  treated 
make  this  meeting  esj)ecially  notable,  as  it  confronts  one  of  the  social  problems  of 
great  concern  today.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  improve  existing  legis¬ 
lation  dealing  with  minors,  legislation  which  could  well  be  completed  with  new 
and  preventive  measures  recommended  by  experience  and  by  a  study  of  the  many 
complicated  aspects  of  the  question.  A  beginning  was  made  in  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Commission  by  the  law  passed  in  1919,  in  which  the 
Civil  Code  was  amended  in  those  sections  dealing  with  the  exercise  and  loss  of 
])arental  rights  and  forms  of  guardianship;  sj>ecial  court  treatment  for  minors 
under  18,  either  the  authors  or  the  victims  of  a  crime,  was  prescriljed;  and  articles 
intended  to  provide  for  the  protection  and  reform  of  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  were  included.  But  before  this  important  social  goal  is  reached  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  by  creating  pro|K*r  organizations  and  adequate  institutions, 
and  by  planning  better  judicial  procedure.  Hence  the  timeliness  of  this  confer¬ 
ence,  whose  conclusions  will  be  of  value  to  all  sections  of  the  nation,  since  the 
Provincial  governments  are  represented  in  it  by  their  respective  delegates.  One 
of  the  principal  points  to  be  considered  is  the  creation  of  juvenile  courts  and  the 
limitation  of  ordinary  courts  in  provincial  districts.  This  specialization,  which 
has  been  successful  in  many  civilized  countries,  is  necessary  for  differentiating 
between  the  sentences  pronounced  on  minors  and  those  for  adults.  No  le-ss  im- 
l>ortant  are  the  organization  of  parole  and  the  siiecial  training  of  court  and  insti¬ 
tution  officers,  which  will  also  be  discussed  by  the  conference. 

The  program  includes  a  series  of  most  significant  topics  dealing  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  neglected  or  delinquent  minors.  A  study  will  be  made  of  different  kinds  of 
establishments,  such  as  the  cottage  system  and  schools  of  institutional  type,  as 
well  as  homes  to  prolong  the  supervision  of  those  released  from  other  institutions. 
Educational  methods  and  curricula  will  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  all 
factors  contributing  to  character-building,  such  as  religious  influences,  patriotic 
education,  games,  physical  training,  and  other  stimuli. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  conference  which  oi)ens  today  may  be 
in  proportion  to  the  noble  spirit  of  social  unity  and  of  commendable  patriotism 
which  planned  this  undertaking,  and  that  these  sentiments  may  be  duly  trans¬ 
lated  into  efficacious  reforms  which  may  bring  about  their  purpose,  for  nothing 
is  as  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  healthy  nation  as  the  care  and 
e<lucation  of  neglected  children. 

Five  plenary  ses.sions  were  held  on  the  niornin'rs  of  the  conference ; 
the  afternoons  were  spent  in  visitint;  welfare  institutions  maintained 
by  the  National  Child  Welfare  Commission  and  by  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Trips  to  other  institutions  outside  Buenos  Aires  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  delegates  to  take  after  the  conference  had  closed. 

At  the  close  of  the  final  session  the  following  recommendations 
were  approved: 

The  basic  national  law  on  the  rights  of  children  and  adolescents 
should  cover,  as  an  integral  part,  all  civil  and  penal  questions  affect¬ 
ing  their  physical  and  moral  w'elfare. 
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Placing  a  minor  under  the  guardianship  of  a  pei'son  not  his  parent 
should  be  stricth*  forbidden  except  with  the  permission  of  the  au¬ 
thorities. 

Parents  should  be  obliged  to  pay  a  monthly  sum,  however  small, 
for  the  care  of  children  in  public  or  private  institutions. 

For  a  minor  who  has  been  the  \nctim  of  crimes  or  whose  parents 
have  been  negligent  in  supporting  him,  a  guardian  ad  litem  should  be 
appointed  to  represent  him  before  the  proper  authority. 

Legislation  should  be  passed  dealing  NNTth  adoption  in  the  modern 
concept  of  material,  moral,  and  legal  protection  for  minors  under  IS 
years  of  age. 

Minors  with  chronic  diseases  or  incipient  tuberculosis,  epileptics, 
backward  children,  or  those  with  any  severe  physical  defect  should 
be  separated  from  normal  or  healthy  minors  and  cared  for  in  special 
institutions. 

Minors  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  who  are  not  dangerous,  no  matter 
what  crime  they  may  be  charged  with,  should  not  be  imprisoned,  but 
given  educational  and  protective  treatment. 

L’nder  no  circumstances  shoidd  a  minor  be  committed  to  prison  as 
a  preventive  measure,  nor  should  he  be  incarcerated  or  placed  under 
custody  in  common  prisons  or  other  places  where  adults  are  detained. 

Xo  information  concerning  a  minor  should  be  published,  and  it 
should  be  forbidden  to  give  to  the  press  his  name  or  other  character¬ 
istics  which  might  affect  his  morale.  Penal  legislation  dealing  with 
crimes  committed  against  minors  should  be  revised  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  age  of  the  minor,  and  the  penalties  for  certain  offenses  in¬ 
creased.  The  list  of  such  crimes  should  include  the  minor’s  removal 
by  his  parents  from  guardianship  granted  by  tbe  courts;  deprivation 
of  food  or  care;  excessive  work  or  punishment;  obligation  to  beg  by 
older  persons;  or,  if  less  than  12  years  of  age,  accompanying  older  per¬ 
sons  who  beg. 

The  incorporation  of  all  institutions  for  the  protection  of  children 
should  be  rejpiired. 

All  societies  or  institutions  receiving  national,  provincial,  or  munic¬ 
ipal  subsidies  should  be  obliged  to  admit,  at  the  instance  of  child- 
welfare  authorities,  a  number  of  children  proportionate  to  the  subsidj’^ 
granted. 

Public  institutions  for  minors  throughout  the  country  should  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  commi.ssion  with  financial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  authority,  similar  to  the  National  Child  Welfare  Commission, 
and  with  ample  authority  under  the  law. 


